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The Development of Norman Architecture. 


DISSERVICE 
done to the world 
by the Vandalic 
treatment of Me- 


but small proportion to those that have fallen ; 
and even when, as at Winchester, the fault was 
sought to be remedied by better masonry, the 


cessor far away indeed from the original, and 
still more frequently the immature unity of 
a design was still further impaired, was sacri- 
ficed, by the intrusion of changes by men who masonry was still in excess. 

had it not in their power to remodel all, and had} More worthy workmanship was, however, 
it not in their natures to suppress the novel | Sooner or later, forthcoming. So in the piers at 
conception that was urged upon them from | Hereford, a stone of solid quality is employed 
within, Thus we have many a single bay of a in courses which, though not quite uniform, vary 
design far finer than the completed design, | but little in height, and have horizontal joints 
where it has gained place as an interpolation. | close and continuous through the entire piers 
And generally there are, perhaps, finer things in | and their attached shafts. In the same cathe. 
the germ in Gothic architecture than ever were | dral, the plain voussoirs of the nave arches are 
executed, conceptions that were still not beyond | uniform, and there is a joint in the old work 
recovery, if we are prepared to give that full | between each several zig-zag, a refinement neg- 
value to the best inspirations that binds us to| lected with manifest ill consequence in the 















dizval remains 
in the last gene- 
ration, almost on 
a par with the 
defacement and 
destruction of} 


resolute appreciation of the less happy ; and if, 
moreover, it must be added, we can only succeed 
in rendering refined theory,—especially of pro- 
portion, again as ancillary to taste as once in 
the world’s history was done in Greece. 

To exemplify these remarks. No round-arch, 
the works them- | or so-called Norman cathedral exists; none, so 
selves, has been the inducement of a reactionary | far as appears, ever has existed, and it is just 
worship of all antiquity without discrimination. | possible that not one was ever designed which 
The conscientious preservation of remains as | realized all the sublime effect of which the style 
venerable has been with many excellent conse- | was certainly susceptible. By such an enuncia- 
quences so persistently inculcated that the pos- tion we are not bound to the flaws and faults, 
sibility of a distinction between the venerable, | and vagaries that belong to particular examples, 
a account of age and historical testimony and to bad masonry, coarsely-executed ornament, or 
associations, @nd the admirable, in virtue of | clumsy proportions: we should not be, though 
beauty and of truly artistic treatment, has been | Norman remains did not exist, exempt from all 
almost lost sight of. So far as this unqualified | these unhandsomenesses. 
respect has conduced to the preservation of the| The main constructive basis 
ancient, there is little to be regretted. Expe- through all the styles of Gothic as the type of 
rience has taught us how difficult it is to keep | the skeleton common to all the vertebrata, and 
restoration from sliding into substitution—how lit was received as directly from the Roman 
dangerous are the risks of the lottery that | Empire as the Latin element of modern lan- 
decide the details of modification so soon as we guages. We have but to look at the elevation 
concede the principle. But Medizeval antiquities and pass under the arcades of the Coliseum to 
are not alone objects to be admired; and even’ recognise the leading elements, motives, and 
from this point of view it is no slight disaster combinations of half the cathedrals of Christen- 
that sensibilities should be blunted or depraved, dom; while such a church as that dedicated by 
but they have also become models of imitation, 
precedents for practice. Nothing but severe and 
accurate criticism can save us, in this case, from if history did not interfere with the nomencla- 
having the crude and the sophisticated repro- ture of art, would scarcely escape from the 
duced with aggravation, and what our fathers | category of Gothic churches. The pier, simple 
gave up as mistakes and were ashamed of, and compound; the columns, single, grouped, or 








is as uniform 


Justinian to St. Vitalis, at Ravenna, goes far to 
give an account of the other half; and indeed, 


coming back in dire visitation upon their sons attached; the arch, the successive orders of 


long after the canonical tale of generations. | arcuation, the arches grouped under the super- 

In architectural criticism, therefore, of what- arch, the groined vault, and the transverse 
ever age, a& in other matters, we must ponder archivolt at least, if not the diagonal rib, these 
boldly, and give in to no base abandonment of! are the features which were varied in arrange- 
reason, unless we are willing that technical | ment, and freely modified in proportion by the 
archeology should finally stifle all the efforts of | Medizvals, till their originals would own them 
invention of which the essence is independence, | no longer; but their antique origin is still selt- 
the postulate the admission of innovators. The evident. Architectural forms, of developed ele- 
desire of the student and the aim of the pro-| gance and settled type, were treated with no 
fessor must be for more than registering crite-| more scruple than the traditional elezances of 
rions for distinguishing styles and determining language in pronunciation and inflections. But 
dates and ages; they must venture boldly—|in either case the primary requirement, the 
student and professor together—into the outer | initial impulse that had generated elegance, and 
ocean of inquiry ; be eager to rejoice over dis-| distinctness, and order before, was not anni- 
covery, no less eager and prepared to discern | hilated, but was active still to preserve the 
and declare in their discoveries the limits of the | cardinal combinations from entire resolution, and 
good and the evil. ‘to reduce all at last to an operative arrange- 

No modern can be a severer critic to the, ment. 
Medieval architects than they found amongeach| The rudest forms to which architecture found 
other. Each was prepared to make such alitself reduced in the course of transition, are 
change in continuing or repairing a cathedral as | probably to be seen among the Norman churches 
pointedly condemned his predecessor. We shall | and cathedrals that were built in such abund- 
usually do both injustice if we suppose such | ance and on such a scale all over England within 
changes were made simply in obedience to style|a century of the Conquest. A certain motive 
taken in the sense of fashion ; they were for the | for unwieldy massiveness existed in the feeling 
most part commenced on the basis of taste, of a| that a church, no less than a private dwelling, 
theory very often but by no means infallibly and | might have to answer the occasions of a fortress. 
universally right, of a failure in effect in the| Beyond this, there certainly was the feeling for 
earlier design, and of the most apt correction | mass as essentially dignified, as well as being 
of it. Critical correction opened the door that |the one source of distinction under command ; 
let in competitive development ; and then it often | and, lastly, the very indifferent workmanship 
occurred, from the surprising luxuriance of in- | that could in many cases alone be counted on, not 
vention, that a style of great power and promise only compelled renunciation of finiehed detail, but 
was superseded rather than corrected and per-|led to attempts to give stability by that balk 
fected. The alterations applied brought in new which too frequently defeated its own object. 
suggestions and motives that carried the suc- |The Norman towers that are now standing bear 








| restoration. 
| Construction, distribution, proportion, and 
| ornament, these are the heads under which the 
characteristics of a structure may be arranged. 
In ordinary Norman construction, the employ- 
ment of the round arch must be considered 
essential. It is no doubt the fact that Pointed 
Norman arches occur unquestionable as to date, 
—occur so positively, that we are not disposed 
to yield the zig-zagged Pointed arches of St. Bar- 
tholomew-the-Great as modern reconstructions 
from old materials. But without quite exclud- 
ing a possible variety of Norman in which 
pointed and round arches should concur, it is 
clear that the predominance of either would 
|make a distinct variety; and that the pointed 
variety of the Norman has never been con- 
sistently elaborated, is an illustration of our 
primary assertion of the undveloped resources 
of the style. In the style as it prevailed, there- 
fore, a pointed arch is intrusive in character, 
and is to be marked as a lapse of the architect; 
not adopted and recognised as a feature of the 
style. Brilliant as may have been the ulterior 
results of the infringement, from the earlier 
point of view we must adjudge artistic superio- 
“rity to the architects who did not fly to the 
pointed archivolt, but succeeded in a harmo- 
nious union of narrow stilted semicircular arches 
when occasion arose to make them range in 
height with others of broader span, and who 
kept in check both lust of novelty and tempta- 
' tion of facile execution for the sake of unity. 
It would be perfectly fair to say in support of 
| our thesis, that most of the characteristics that 
‘illustrate later Gothic are susceptible of being 
| carried back into Norman, and of receiving Nor- 
man treatment; but, in truth, if we look nar- 
rowly, most of them are already there,—most of 
those that admit of fall transference, while of 
the rest we find the unmistakeable germs. 

It is too true, again, that most of the English 
cathedrals of this period were built to receive 
wooden roofs, warned by defectiveness of ma- 
sonry, invited by plenty of timber; and in so 
‘far as this was the case, the architects were 
| parties to the infringement of unity at the most 
| vital point,—to an incoherency and contradic- 
‘tion. But vaulted roofs are not only found 


| recognised as appropriately available, but the 


| plain groins of earlier vaulting even received 
‘enriched moulded ribs. That smaller intervals 
| should be elaborately bridged by arches, while 
lthe larger are crossed by plain aid of timber, 
| cannot but be a gross breach of conformity, and 
the display of such construction aggravates the 
insult which it would be a mark of grace to re- 
sort to artifice to modify or conceal. The most 
objectionable cases are those in which the struc- 
ture of the walls is so ponderous, that when left 
unloaded by a vault, they look meaningless, 
idle,—at once arrogant and otiose. 

In the small chapel in the White Tower, 


| London, we have a plain barrel vault,—in other 


examples, as in some Spanish churches and 
French, which belong to this style, or to its 
period, we have the barrel or wagon vault 
crossed by transverse flat band ribs. There does 
not appear to be much artistic, that is expressive, 
value in mere flat band ribs on a barrel vault in 
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any case, whether descending upon plain wall, 
corbel, or capital of pilaster. They may relieve 
the eye by dividing large blank space, but the 
eye is but ancillary to the reason in matters in- 
volving constructive responsibilties, and reason 
is checked and disappointed when they stand 
alone. 

The strengthening of such transverse bands 
does not in any way indicate a transference of 
strength to the intervening sections of the 
wagon vault, and in so far only intimates a 
suggestion of the requirement of it. When the 
intermediate space is groined, they become 
consistent; but then consistency immediately 
demands that the lines of the groins should also 
be emphasized by ribs or bands. 

The grand feat of such structures is the 
covering of the nave; and with the scheme, 
whatever it may be, that is applied here, the 
rest of the analogous architectural feats should 
harmonize. ‘Thus, if the principle of subarcua- 
tion be applied in the pier or side arch, so much 
the more should the like system, even further 
enhanced, be applied to the transverse arch 


be that of reflection instead of construction, if 
systems of ribs which are subarcuations be not 
required for the vault of the nave, construction 


helping itself otherwise,—by this otherwise it | 


will do well to provide for the subordinate exi- 


gences of the pier arches, and so avoid suggest- | 
ing a resource which it has no need or intention 
to lean upon. 
All the varieties of vaulting apart fr he 
All the varieties of vaulting apart from the 


detail of the point, are as available for Norman 


as for any other Gothic. Even fan vaulting, 
not fan tracery, which is another matter en- 
tirely,—nay, we are disposed to think fan vault- 
ing especially, from its pronounced circularity, 
and it may be said its proclivity, to the ponder- 
ous,—would harmonize with the Norman style. 
given, failed to be given or 
misgiven, to the dependence of the vaulting of 
the nave and aisles upon the vertical support, 
depends generally the most important effect of 
all. The sheer vault may fall upon the sheer 
wall surface, or ribs or groins may descend on 
corbels, or upon capitals of attached shafts, 
longer or shorter, that rest upon corbels, or 
string-course of clerestory, or of triforium, or on 
capitals of triforium-grouped shafts or of nave 
pier, or that descend in front of nave pier, and 
have proper base on the common plinth. 

The latter system, no doubt, of the vaulting- 
shaft continuous from pier base to spring of rib, 
is the most expressive, and susceptible of most 
beauty; when it is applied, the side shafts of 
the nave arches that answer to subarcuated 
mouldings, are vindicated in their significance, 
and the foundation is laid for most effective 
gradation. This motive, however, was very 
curiously taken up, lost again, and then again 





On the expressi 


resumed, treated timidly, bravely,—and of course | 


at last abused. 

The cathedrals and churches of Spires, Worms, 
Mentz, St. Germain-des-Prés, exhibit a feeling 
for this propriety; and in early churches in 
Normandy it is still more remarkably pro- 
nounced,—in the Conqueror’s churches of St. 


Stephen and the Abbaye des Dames, at Caen ;— | 


and compare 8t. Saturnin, at Toulouse. The 
scheme appears to have developed itself more 
freely in those forms of Gothic which were de- 
veloped from piers with attached columns, than 
from the cylindrical or columnar pier. But our 
own cathedrals are full of incoherencies at this 
point. At Rochester, we see the nave pier with 
a face shaft, on which is superimposed another, 
somewhat smaller, that reaches the triforium 
string-course, which rings itself to make way,— 
but there terminates. 

At Peterborough and Ely, face-shafts rise con- 
sistently from base upward; but only to pass 
even beyond clerestory windows, and so to be 
disappointed of the vault, which it seems was 
never intended to be conferred upon them, as 
they continue to wall-plate at higher point than 
an arch would spring. At Hereford, there are 
paired face-shafts attached to massive cylin- 
drical piers, which at present stand idle and 
unhired, matching, no doubt, the pair that are 
towards the aisle, that are scarcely to be seen in 
combination with them; and, if so seen, would 
but shame them by displaying due reception of 
a function, though in subordinate position. 
Wyatt, it seems, obliterated these shafts when 
he warred with the nave generally; but it does 
not appear that he found any answering shaft 


above them, to warn him from the wickedness | 


as done, not only to archwology, but to art. It 


might be imagined that, like the paired shafts | 


on the face of the piers at Bayeux, they were 
intended originally to receive another suit of 
mouldings to the pier arch. The enormous 
cylindrical piers of Gloucester have no prepara- 
tion whatever for vaulting shafts. 

The small shaft descending upon the pier 
capital was often adopted, but has certainly an 
effect of harsh contrast; and this, perhaps, 
caused it to be renounced on trial at Hereford, 
while still no better contrivance occurred by 
which to alleviate the harshness. For this end 
it was above all things necessary that the face 
vaulting shaft should be the architect’s standard 
of commencement, and that he should bravely 
modify all other details and magnitudes that 
fought with it. For this even the builders of 
the Early English did not find themselves readily 
equal; at Lincoln the shafts come almost within 





reach of the face shafts of the piers, but are un- 
conformable in projection, and finish timidly on 


a foliated corbel, and so the nave loses half the | 
| effect of even what height it has. At Lichfield 
|certainly a bolder man carries a triplet shaft 
'from base to spring; but he was still embar- | 
of nave: or, taking the order which should } 


rassed by the contrast of its slenderness with 
the large blank spandrels it had to cross, and he 


| did a bad thing in endeavouring to cover up the 
| shame by an applied quatrefoiled circle. 

The Cathedral of Durham presents an effect | 
already half achieved, that might have disclosed | 


the value of a better principle. It is truly 
vaulted in quadripartite divisions, but with bold 


transverse ribs between the alternate pairs of | 
diagonals, not as in sexpartite vaulting proper | 


through their intersection. Each of these cross 
springers then, with its associated diagonals, 
descends upon the capital of a group of face 
shafts which rise without break or band from 
their bases on the pavement, and correspond 
with the similar but larger groups that end the 
nave at the porch and at the crossings. The 
intervening pair of diagonal ribs finish on a 
corbel, and the alternate nave piers below them 
are mighty cylinders, of varied surface carving, 
with no attached shafts. The same scheme is 
continued into the choir. 

The principle of varied alternate piers is con- 
sistent when two bays of the nave are comprised 
in quadripartite vaulting, of which no division 
answers to the intermediate pier, or when in 
sexpartite the alternate piers are charged with 
additional responsibility of a pair of diagonal 
ribs instead of a single cross springer; but 
neither of these reasons—which themselves were 
soon found better dispensed with—applies at 
Durham, and the scheme is therefore to be 
marked as so far inapt and anomalous. 

The Norman Waltham Abbey church is very 
similar in scheme to Durham, in its alternation 
of piers and cylinders. Here the piers have 
attached pilaster strips, which run from base to 
springing, and break the string-courses. One of 
these pilasters bears a complete face-shaft: of 
ithe other, the face-shaft terminates somewhat 
below the string of triforium, either cut off from 
below or it never descended further. In the 
intermediate spacing there is an attached shaft 
| which descends, and finishes upon the triforium 
| string-course instead of on a mere corbel, as at 
Durham, and in so far has a better justifica- 


| tion. 


Compare also Lindisfarne Church, Durham, 
and St. Peter’s, Northampton. 

The Norman part of Romsey Church (Britton) 
has face-shafts on each pier, embraced by carved 
moulding of triforium string-course, and dimi- 
nishing upwards telescopically; that is, in 
broken stages and unhappily. Abundant in- 
stances, and worthy of all laud, occur of the 
| tall attached shafts, single or paired, that run up 
without a band or break to carry the archivolt of 
the great arches under the tower of the centre 
or of that between the western porch, bay, and 
nave. 

In the churches of the Conqueror at Caen, a 
face-shaft is assigned to every pier for the ser- 
vice of the transverse ribs of the vaulting; and 
even the diagonals have in some cases like con- 
sideration. 

The awkward elongation of such shafts, even 
as attached, when they appeared alone or in a 
less degree when paired, was no doubt a cause 
| of their renunciation by architects, who should 
| have appreciated their propriety too highly not 
|to have preferred making attempts to resolve 
| the discord that marred its due effect. Nothing 

can be worse than the piled-up shafts,—the 
| Stories of columns individually conserving nor- 
| mal proportions, but disabled for joint co-opera- 
_ tive expression,—which Gothic construction was 








{80 long in getting clear of. The discord was 


finally reduced by the architects, who either 
grouped several tall and entire shafts 
making each a member of a mass normally pro. 
portioned, or attached one or a pair to piers or 
pilasters with margins and projection of such 
decision as to enhance the value of the shaft. 
Many and instructive are the experiments wo 
may trace to adjust the conflicting claims of 
contrast and gradation ; and though many, no 
doubt, were the failures, successes were bri. 
liant. 

We will carry on the subject in another 
article. 








THE PROPOSED PALACE OF JUSTICE, 


At a recent meeting of the Social Science 
Association, Mr. Thos. Webster, Q.C., read a 
paper on “The Site, Approaches, and Arrange. 
ments desirable in the Proposed New Courts of 
| Law.” Some of his remarks may be found 
| valuable with reference to the designing of Law 
Courts generally ; and we, therefore, print por. 
tions of the papers. The steps to be taken for 
obtaining a design will have to be settled by the 
| new Government. : 





Situation and Area of Site. 


Within the district hounded on the north by 
Carey-street and Lincoln’s@nmn, on the south by 
the Strand and the Temples, on the east by Bell. 
yard and Temple-bar, and on the west by New- 
inn and Clement’s-inn, is the site on which the 
Palace of Justice is to be erected, and the Courts 
and Offices of Judicature are to be concentrated. 
Its clearance will be commenced forthwith. The 
approaches and appropriation of the site are the 
questions in which the public and the profession 
are now most interested. The site, when 
cleared, will be found to be about 20 ft. higher 
on the north, or Carey-street, than on the south, 
or Strand side, and to have a gradual inclination 
| from the north-east, at the corner of Bell-yard, 

towards the south-west, at the church of St. 
| Clement’s Danes,—a circumstance not to be dis. 
regarded in considering the approaches to the 
palace, as it is from the south-west side alone 
that we must look for an approach terminating 
in the Palace of Justice, and presenting a cou; 
d wil worthy of the subject. It is too much to 
hope and expect that this opportunity may not 
be lost, but that the fullest advantage may be 
taken of it,—that the noble example of the 
Emperor of the French may be followed ; that, 
while the citizens of Paris rejoice in seeing their 
| principal buildings placed at the end of newly- 
| created and imposing thoroughfares, the citizens 
of London may not be denied a similar satisfac- 
tion. The approaches from the north and north- 
| east, though capable of great improvement, can- 
/not be adapted to an approach of the kind 
suggested, without an interference with a pro- 
| perty already exclusively devoted to the profes- 
| sion, and extremely valuable; as, for instance, 
| Lincoln’s-inn, the New Record Office, and Rolls 
| House; Serjeants’-inn, the Law Institution, and 
other buildings in Chancery-lane. A good access 
'to the Palace of Justice from the level of 
| Chancery-lane for carriages, and over and under 
| Chancery-lane for passengers, may be obtained ; 
but a grand approach, such as may be presented 
on the south-west, is pecuniarily impracticable 
on the north-east side ; and its attainment would 
| render the site a great thoroughfare for traffic 
| having no occasion to resort to the Palace of 
Justice. The difference of 20 ft. in the levels of 
the ground between the north and the south 
may be taken advantage of to afford an extra 
floor on the southern portion of the site, and 4 
saving of 20 ft. in the ascent to the principal 
story,—the floor of the Great Hall of the Palace 
of Justice,—from the northern and western side. 


| 


Level of the Site and of the Thames Embankment. 


The relative levels of the site and of the 
Thames Embankment, present advantages not to 
be disregarded. The Strand at St. Clements 
may be taken to be about 30 ft. above the level 
of the roadway of the Thames Embankment, 
below which, at a depth of say 20 ft., are the 
Metropolitan Railway and the Low Level Nor- 
thern Sewer. 


Subways under the Strand, Fleet-street, and 
Holborn. 

Thus access may be obtained to the basement 
of the Palace of Justice, and, by an easy incline 
to the level of Carey-street, by a subway under 
the Strand in the neighbourhood of St. Clement § 





Church, and the traffic to and from the Palace of 
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Justice may be separated and isolated from the 
traffic between the level of the Strand and other 
parts of the metropolis. Thus the great stream 
of traffic using the Thames Embankment en 
route to or from other places than the Palace of 
Justice, and the traffic to and from the Palace of 
Justice may be rendered independent the one of 
the other, and prevented obstructing the ap- 
proaches to the Palace of Justice from the north- 
west, north, and north-east. Such approaches 
from the Thames Embankment may be con- 
nected with the approaches from the west and 


witnesses, and parties actually engaged in the 
business of the courts, or passing to and from 
the offices located between the third and fourth 
circles, 

Thus the general public and parties engaged, 
or whose attendance is necessary to the conduct 
and progress of the cause, may be separated and 
isolated from each other, but able to intermingle 
in the Great Hall, and entering and leaving the 
courts by different routes. 

The courts and offices immediately connected 
with the courts as the retiring-rooms of the 





north on the western side of Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; 
from Covent-garden on the west, and Holborn | 
on the north; they would remove one of the 


judges and the jury, will be arranged in the 
space between the first and second circles, each 
court with the offices immediately connected 


ments adopted in many of the courts, from the 
judge and jury, by both of whom the witness 
should be heard and seen. The witness, if 
placed near to, and a little below and on the 
right hand of the judge (assuming the jary to 
be on the left of the judge), that is, on the oppo- 
site side of the judge from the jury, will speak 
across the judge, be seen by the jury, and heard 
equally by the jury and examining counsel; 
from whom he will be about equally distant. 
The position of the witness-box in the Conrts of 
| Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, 
is an illustration of this; but the witness might 
with advantage be nearer the judge than in any 
of those cases. If the witness be placed between 


greatest plague-spots in the metropolis, lead to} with it presenting substantially the same|the judge and jury, his back will gen 
the purification and improvement of the district | arrangement, but differing only in details accord- es a one eee other, and he . 
of Clare-market, and the territory almost un- | ing to the requirements of the business to which | times get engaged in conversation with some of 
pee sg r* Sona cennee between Lin- | it is devoted. The interval between each court, | the jury, @ most objectionable and inconvenient 
- est, lying vetween Great | or each set of courts, will be available for access practice. None of these courts present conve- 
Queen - street, Lincoln 8-inn-fields, Drury-lane, between the Great Hall and the great corridor, | nient or isolated ingress or egress for the wit- 
and Clement’s-inn. by rising, as in the courts at Manchester, to a | ness, who must struggle and be intermixed with 
| level above the level of the floor of the Great | the general crowd, with whom he is intermixed 
hina | Hall. This elevation, of say 4 ft., will give the | both before and after his examination. Nor are 
The appropriation of the site must depend on | means of access to the bench and the retiring-| the jurors, counsel, attorneys, or parties any 
various considerations, amongst which the area | rooms of the judge, and to the jury-box and re- | better off, as the experience of those attending 
to be dealt with, and the requirements of the | tiring-rooms for the jury, while a descent of 4 ft. | the courts at Westminster, and other courts in 
courts, arethe most prominent. Thearea ofthe will give access to parties and witnesses en-| the metropolis, will affirm. 
site may be taken at 7} acres. The difference gaged in the cause, and afford the means of; This may be wholly avoided by a passage 
of levels of Carey-street and the Strand will give separating the witnesses on either side from | under or on either side of the seat of the jndge. 
an extra floor of about one-half that area, with- | each other, in convenient waiting-rooms imme- | Assume the floor of the judicial bench to be 4 ft. 
out extra excavation. Let us start from the | diately accessible to the court. This level of | above the level of the floor of the court, by steps 
level of Fleet-street and the Strand, at the) the floor of the judges’ rooms, which may be | descending to a level of 4 ft. below the floor of 
Temple-bar entrance to the Palace, and assume | conveniently designated the level of the bench, | the court, ingress and egress may be obtained 
the basement of the building to be 20 ft. below | forms a most important feature in the new | under the bench, and communication effected 
that level, or 10 ft. above the level of the road | courts at Manchester, and in the arrangements | with suitable separate waiting-rooms, in which 
of the Thames Embankment, or 30 ft. above the | hereafter mentioned, especially in reference to the witnesses of either party, prior to their 
level of the rails of the Metropolitan Railway, the suggested entrances to the courts. The in- | examination, may be kept together, ready to be 
and of the Low-level Sewer in that embank- discriminate manner in which the witnesses on | called as required. The witnesses, after exami- 
ment. This basement of 7} acres (without either side are permitted to intermix, during the | nation, may be permitted to pass into the court 
deducting the space necessary for areas for | progress of a cause, with each other and the | by a passage under the upper seat of either jury- 
lights and passages), has been proposed to be general public, and the difficulty with which | box, and intermix with the general crowd. This 
appropriated to strong rooms, for the preserva- | they are introduced into, and withdrawn from, | ingress and egress under the floor of the bench 
tion of original wills and other documents of the witness-box, are serious defects in our ad-| may also be made available for counsel, attor- 
value. For the wills alone it has been said that ministration of justice ; and any scheme for the | neys, and other parties immediately engaged in 
upwards of three acres will be required. To courts in which this was not amply provided|the cause. The floor of the court between the 
this basement access may be had by subways for, would be most seriously defective. It is of | bar and the bench would afford (the witness-box 
under Fleet-street and Chancery-lane, so as to the greatest importance also that the jury should by which it is usually encumbered being re- 
connect it at once with the Temple, Serjeants’- be provided with accommodation wholly inde-| moved) ample space for short-hand writers and 
inn, the Rolls, and new Record Office. The, pendent of the access of the public, and that | reporters, with seats and small desks under the 
basement will have a depth of about 40 ft. next , their retiring-room should be convenient for com- | jury-box ; the centre part being kept clear for 
Carey-street, or on the north side, should it be, munication with the judge. | ingress and egress and the exhibition of models 
thought expedient to carry it throughout atthat| The offices of the Masters of the several courts | and plans, in the introduction and exhibition of 
level; and if Carey-street can be relieved from should be in immediate connexion with and con-| which great inconvenience is frequently expe- 
the through traffic by which it is now encum- tiguous to the several courts, and it may be, rienced. The seats reserved for students might 
bered, by reason of the obstruction at Temple- sufficient to have indicated and illustrated by | be immediately behind the bar, the access to the 
bar, the arch of which is too low to permit the | imaginary circles, situations suitable for their first and second row of bar-seats being from the 
passage of the high-loaded vans and waggons, a location on the level of the Great Hall and/| floor of the court under the bench, and to the 
portion of that street may be made available to | courts, while the floors immediately below that | third and other rows at each end next the jury- 
widen the area for the lights to the basement. ; level will afford space for the Writ and Record | boxes by passages under the upper seat of the 
The ground-floor of the Palace, or that on the Offices, with convenient accesses to the offices | jury-boxes, or direct into the Great Hall; the 
level of Fleet-street, at Temple-bar, would bej| of the Masters of the respective courts. The | seats for the public being behind, at either angle, 


about 20 ft. below the level of Carey-street ; and | contignity of the several Writ, Record, and Judg- | with entrances only from the Great Hall. Thus 





Appropriation of the Site. 


assigning 20 ft. for the height of the rooms on | ment Offices to the Masters or the courts is of | the angles of the rectangular courts would be 


the ground story, and 20 ft. for the height of the | 
next, we arrive at the level of the floor of the 

Great Hall, about 40 ft. above Fleet-street, and | 
20 ft. above Carey-street. 


Arrangements of Courts and Offices about the | 
g y 4i 
Great Hail. 


In the arrangement of the courts on the sides 
and at the ends of or around the Great Hall, the | 
principles of separation and isolation are essen- | 
tial for the convenient and economic administra. | 
tion of justice. In this respect it may be well 
to imitate the arrangements of the new Assize 
Courts at Manchester, in which those principles 
are applied to the extent there required. 

The precise arrangement of the courts will 
be matter of detail for after-consideration, but 
the general principles may be indicated. 

For the purpose of illustrating the arrange- 
ment of the courts and offices in connexion with 
the Great Hall, let us suppose a series of four 
concentric circles, the inner representing the 
Great Hall; that in the space between the cir- 
cumference of the first and second circles are 
arranged the courts and offices immediately con- 
nected with them; that the space between the 
second and third circles is a passage or corridor, 
for communication with the courts and offices 
arranged between the first and second circles ; 
and that the offices are located between the 
third and fourth circles. Access to the courts 
will then be obtained from the Great Hall on the 
one side, and from the corridor between the 
second and third circles. Access to and from 
the Great Hall will of course be open to all, but 
access by the corridor will be strictly confined 
to the judges, officers, jurors, professional men, 





less importance than bringing them all into as 
close contiguity as possible with each other, with 
the view of a general consolidation and concen- 
tration of such offices for all the courts. 


Internal Arrangement of the Courts. 


The construction and internal arrangement of 
the Courts would appear to have received little 
consideration, many being most inconveniently 
large or small, and none presenting that separa- 
tion and isolation by which the convenient ad- 
ministration of justice may be so much facilitated. 
In many, the position of the witness here is so 
inconvenient as to lead to its abandonment, and 
to ‘placing the witness in some new position 
more convenient for the judge and jury and 
counsel, but most inconvenient to the witness. 
The inconvenience of ingress and egress, and | 
the manner in which all parties are intermixed | 
with each other and with the public,is matter 
of universal complaint whenever circumstances 
of interest give rise to a crowded court. 

To the relative position of the judge with a 
jury-box on either side of the court, arranged 
with three seats holding four each, and of the 
counsel, no exception can be taken. The great 
defect is in the position of the witness-box, and 
the difficulty of ingress and egress for the wit- 
nesses, professional men, and others necessary 
for the progress of the cause. Accommodation 
for jurymen in waiting, for students, short-hand 
writers, and reporters, must form an essential 
part of the arrangement. The witness under 
examination naturally turns to the counsel by 
whom he is examined ; the reply to the question 
will be naturally addressed to the same counsel ; 


| utilised, and the hearing improved ; and I would 
suggest whether the shape of the courts should 
not be rectangular and hexagonal in all cases ; 
the part occupied by the bench and jury-boxes 
being rectangular, and the other part three sides 
of a hexagon. The seats for the bar and the 
public should be slightly raised, so that every 
person may be able to see and hear without 
difficulty ; for, unless this be the case, it is 
almost hopeless to attempt to preserve the quiet 
of the court. 





THE PREVENTION OF STRIKES.* 


Ir will have been already understood, that the 
member voluntarily ceasing to work for the con- 
cern founded by M. Leclaire, or dismissed there- 
from, will not form part of the ‘ Soci¢té de 
Secours Mutuels,’ &c., from the day of his 
leaving. The causes of a dismissal from the 
concern, and consequently from the Society, 
are: 1, drunkenness; 2, bad execution of work; 
and, 3, the making claims for time badly em- 
ployed, and as though legitimately due; also 
all causes calculated to be of prejudice to the 
concern or to the Society. But, ordinarily, before 
the delinquent is sent away, these penalties are 
inflicted,—1. A warning, or caution (avertisse- 
ment); 2. Asecond warning; 3. After the two 
avertissements, a fine of five to ten frances; 4. 
After the former fine, one of from 10 to 20 francs ; 
5. The final dismissal of the individual. In the 
extraordinary case of dishonesty clearly shown, 
the dismissal takes place at once; and the indi- 








and consequently, according to the arrange- 


* See pp. 737, 758, 774, S11, 845, ante, 
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vidual, as before stated, has no claim to be | formed for the Society; and from which, all the 
indemnified his admission-fee. Mention is made} members, as well as workmen and employés of 
on the Society’s registers, of the date of the} the establishment not members of the Society, 
dismissal, as well as in the procés-verbal of the | can have books for home-reading. This library 
following sitting of the council. contains about a thousand volumes. Some of 
Every member changing his residence is to {them were given by the Minister of the Interior 
make a declaration to the secretary, in forty- | and other persons; but the general number were 
eight hours afterwards, on pain of a fine of | purchased following the catalogue of a society, 
1 franc 25 centimes, should he be the holder of | the Soci¢té Franklin, called after the founder of 
any office; and of a fine of 75 centimes, if} popular libraries; and which has for its object 
otherwise. Members of the Council not present | the propagation of these institutions in France. 
at the opening of a sitting, pay each a fine of | The library is situated in the Rue Cardinet, 
1 franc 25 centimes; whilst the vice-president, | No. 54, in the seventeenth arrondissement ; and 
secretary and treasurer, or their adjoints duly | there, have been commenced the courses of lec- 
cailed to replace them, if absent during the whole | tures and instruction, already spoken of ; and to 
sitting, pay each 2 francs 50 centimes instead of | which we may again refer. 
the other fine. However, in the latter case it is} A tabulated statement before us, gives an 
mentioned that there are legitimate motives of} exact picture of the results of the Society’s 
absence, such as known illness, works at more | operations. Thus there were last summer, four- 
than 10 kilometres from Paris, and the service of | teen persons, including one widow who had been 
the national guard. A visitor is fined 1 franc | attached to the “ Maison Leclaire” for more than 
25 centimes for each dereliction of duty. twenty years, who had become pensioners; and 
Each member has the right,—and it is at the | there were ten others, members of the Society 
same time specified for him as being a confra-|and non-members, who had acquired the right 
ternal duty,—to visit a comrade who is on the | to the pension, but had not claimed it. It re- 
bed of pain, to fortify him in his sufferings, and | sults from the rules of the Society, that all 
console him in his affliction. But the extra- | workmen of the establishment are not necessarily 
oficial visitors are to record their visits upon | qualified to belong to it; but there are rules, 
the paper. nevertheless, giving to the individual, not a 
Every infraction of the rules, and all injury member, who has injured himself in the ser- 
done, by one or many members, to the interests | vice, a certain assistance, and to one who has 
of the Society,—as all prevarication on the part | exhausted his strength, having remained at- 
of a functionary,—against which there is no/| tached to the establishment for twenty con- 
penalty clearly set down in the rules, is sub-| secutive years, and having reached fifty years 
mitted to the Council; who may inflict a fine of of age, the same right to a pension as if he 
50 centimes to 4 francs. were a member: only in case of illness, the 
The general assembly, or annual meeting, is | latter would not receive the two francs a day, 
convoked on the last Sunday in March, or | the medicines, and the visits of the physicians. 
first Sunday in April, to receive the report of; Amongst the fourteen pensioners, “ *entiers,” 
receipts and disbursements. Respecting meet- | or annuitants, there is first the widow, “ Madame 
ings of this character, held on the Sunday,—as | Veuve Poulain,” of the “Rue du Chemin de 
they are very commonly,—it should be observed | Ronde de la Gare d’Ivry, 78.” Her half-pension, 
that the “desecration of the Sabbath” is not | 200 francs (8/.), was granted on the 23rd of 





exactly the offence that it would be with us; January, 1862, after the decease of her husband, | 


since there are religious services every day, in| whose pension was of 400 francs. Then comes 





| 
| 


the churches. On the occasion of the meeting, | “M. Esnu, Rue de Chevreuse, 3, A Issy ;” whose | 
| just as Mr. Mill has predicted. 


tle requisite documents are handed to annui- | pension, of 300 francs, was granted on the Ist of 
tants; and the vice-president, secretary and | March, 1862, (he being infirm prior to the age 
treasurer, and their edjoints, will be elected. giving him a right to a pension) ; whilst it is 
The ordinary members and visitors not attend- | stated that his wife having become powerless at 
ing, will be fined 2 francs; or the superior mem- | the date of the 27th of May last, there had been 
bers of the Council, 4 francs. 'temporarily voted a supplementary pension of 
Finally, under “ Dispositions Particuliéres,’ | the same amount, or so as to make in all 600 
after mentioning what has been already referred | francs (241.). “ M. Boutry, Rue des Sept-Voies, 
to about the non-dissolution of the Society,|3,” having been (masters and workmen, pray 
whether by the death of M. Leclaire, or the ex- | note the fact,) thirty-two years in the service, 
tinction of the concern founded by him, there is | a pension of 400 francs (161.) was granted him 
the “ Article” reserving the rights of the work- | in 1862; and being no longer able to work, a 
men and enploy¢s of the establishment, and of | supplementary pension of 400 francs was voted 
their widows and orphans. | temporarily, or making up equal to 321. The 
The “ modifications” of the rules, submitted | next two on the list, after twenty-eight years of 
in 1864, refer to some seven or eight different | service each, continne working: one has a pen- 
matters, and chiefly to some that have not before | sion of 300 francs, and the other of 450 francs. A 
been mentioned. By these modifications, recom- workman named Couerbe, after the same length 
penses in the form of medals would be granted | of service, received a pension of 400 francs on 
br vote of the general assembly, to the workmen, | the Ist of February, 1864; but as he was not in 
ce: ployés, or apprentices, members of the Society | possession of all his faculties, a supplement of 
er not. To these medals would be attached,|400 francs was voted temporarily. We need 
exceptionally, allowances of money,—whether | mention only another instance, that of Mademoi- 
each in one sum, or as an annual subvention, or | selle Lise Hutinel, cashier, —for, in France, a 
annuity; of which the minimum would be| woman can earn an honourable livelihood by 
10 francs, and the marimwm would not exceed | something else than needlework and teaching, 
the amount of the pension to which the indivi- | and has a head for arithmetic: this lady, after 
dual would have had a right had he been a/| twenty-seven years of service, had a pension of 
member of the Society. Medals of this kind | 450 francs (181/.) granted her on the Ist of 
would be given to a pensioned member, having at | August, 1864. She has now retired from her 
his charge a family for whose wants his pension | duties. The ten workmen having the right to, 
would not snflice ; to the widow of such member, | but who had not in June last claimed, the pen- 
should he die; and to the children, become | sion, have been at work in the establishment for 
orphans ; also to a workman, not a member of! periods ranging from twenty-five to twenty 
the Society, who after long services given to} years. Some of them are not yet fifty years of age. 
the establishment, might find himself unable to| Each year, other workmen will arrive succes- 
work, before having reached the age that | sively in the position of having the right to the 
would have given him right to the pension ; | pension. 
and, finally, to apprentices distinguished for; We will not examine to the bottom of a 
their good conduct and capacities. question that may have presented itself to some 
The same document mentions eighteen years | readers, in going with us through the particulars 
of age, as the time whence the years of service | of this Provident and Mutual Aid Society that is 
giving right to admission to the Society could | constituted of the members of M. Leclaire’s esta- 
be counted. It states that the workman or em- | blishment,—namely, whether the power which 
ployé called to serve his country, would not be|the benevolent founder of the Society has felt 
considered as having quitted the establishment, | obliged to retain in his hands, would in this 
—his time of absence being simply deducted | country be deemed not of the colour of constitu- 
from the years giving right of admission. It also | tional government. The Frenchman, it has been 
specifies the register of marriage as sufficient | well said, demands first, and before either sort 
for the admission ; whilst it still requires for|of government, to be governed: if there be a 
bachelors, the register of birth. The president | manifest governing, he is tractable; and truly. 
of the Society, after M. Leclaire, proposed to,| where aims and judgment of the acting powers 
and named by, the Emperor, is to be a stranger | are good, he cannot fail to reap some benefit from 
to the house-painting establishment. the state of things. The Englishman, on the 
The document also mentions the library, |contrary, has to think for himself: he is edu- 











cating himself in the course of the thinking ; but 
he is apt to take wrong courses,—in the pre. 
sumption of his ignorance. We therefore cannot 
yet say whether M. Leclaire’s rules could be 
exactly applied here. In the view of the imme. 
diate “‘ Prevention of Strikes,” we might wish 
they could: in that of the training of men, we 
might be told that the longer course, not free 
from stumbling-places, could present the most 
material of self-improvement to be gathered by 
the traveller that way. Still we cannot help 
thinking, that there is a light of suggestion in 
which M. Leclaire’s regulations are to be re. 
garded. The almost absolute power of manage. 
ment, both in his own establishment, called the 
“ Maison Leclaire,” and in the Provident Society, 
has been accorded to him by the workmen, in a 
correct view of the individual master, and of their 
interests. Do the facts tell both ways in the 
question as to co-operation as a remedy for the 
evil of strikes? ‘The inquiry must be answered 
by our readers, for themselves. The head of 
the Leclaire establishment has multiplied the 
guarantees for good conduct of his workmen ; 
but probably never since strikes were invented, 
were there instances of men attaching them. 
selves to a master, and being so much elevated 
by their relations to and with him, such as the 
instance we have here. The men must surely 
have felt satisfied with their position. That 
position allows them to receive something out 
of profits, beyond what they receive as wages ; 
and, above all, it establishes, in every way, a 
bond with the master, instead of a prospect of 
being cast adrift. What have becn some results 
of the position, apart from the absence of strikes,— 
or results on the men themselves,—the testimony 
to M. Leclaire, heretofore quoted by us, has shown. 
The tendency of all the particular rules is to 
allow no place for men of inferior character or 
skill; but much of the effect must be due to the 
co-operative principle. The old relation of master 
and servant may exist, and be required for long 
time to come; but the inferior workmen will be 
found in establishments preserving that rela- 
tion, and the superior in those of another class, 





NOTES ON SOME OF THE CASTLES AND 
OTHER BUILDINGS OF NORTH WALES. 


Tuat branch of the antiquary’s research 
which has for its object the examination of our 
ancient edifices, is one that is closely allied with 
the pursuits and studies of the members of the 
architectural profession ; and for the archwolo- 
gist, few districts possess greater attractions 
than that which lies between the cities of Con- 
way and Carnarvon, along the shores of the 
Menai Straits, with Druid Anglesey on the one 
hand, and the wild passes of Penmaen Mawr on 
the other. One word here, however, respecting 
archwological studies; the true value of which 
appears to me to consist not so much in supply- 
ing architectural standards from the works of 
the ancients, to be copied line for line in the 
buildings of to-day; as in the power they pos- 
sess of giving a proper direction to art-labour, 
and climinating those grand and unchanging 
principles upon which all true architecture de- 
pends ; for the mere abject copyism of forms and 
outlines can never impart new life to modern 
art ; but the gentleness, the vigour, the patience, 
the suitableness of means to their ends, that 
may be derived from such studies, are the ele- 
ments which should invest them with a living 
interest and practical value. In our ancient 
buildings there exists a delightful element of 
self-abnegation that is truly refreshing; and who 
does not love to linger in the old aisles, and 
shadowy cloisters, and on the lichen-bannered 
castle ramparts. Do not the grey walls and the 
green soft garth delight and refresh the wearied 
vision after the peopled city and its flaunting 
streets? Ilow much might be done for our 
modern towns by the infusion of some little of 
the ancient art-spirit into them! How very 
charming, even in decay, are all our old Gothic 
cities; for when the law of self-preservation 
compelled our forefathers to reside within their 
walls, and suburban villas were an impossibility, 
the thoughts of the architect were directed to 
the great aim of rendering the street forms 
which were ever before the eye pleasing and 
lovely, honest and true ; and these remarks have 
special reference to the garrison towns founded 
in Wales by King Edward I., and also to the 
lordly castles erected by him for his own and 
their protection. While leading the Crusades 
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in the East, Edward had become imbued with | Were deeply splayed inwardly, and some curiously 
an enlightened passion for architecture, and a! constructed, so as to arrest the whizzing arrow’s 
desire to liberate it from the severities of the | barb and brazen featherings. 

feudal ages. An intense morose selfishness| Suddenly we come upon the spacious terraces 
characterizes most of the earlier strongholds ; | with their softest carpeting of fallow turf, ena- 
and the English castle had heretofore been made | melled by the peeping “eyes of day.” ’ That 
to possess as grim an aspect as the situation | gateway and those terraces were traversed in 
would permit: from the portcullis, with its| their turn by Edward I. and the fair Eleanor; 


spiky teeth, to the frowning watch-tower, with | y the hapless Edward of Carnarvon; and after- | 


its spectral beacons, all was alike heavy and | wards, by the still more hapless, and soon after- 
forbidding. With Edward I. the tendencies | wards fa Meet Richard I. flying from Henry 
of the age became more municipal, and art, Bolingbroke. At this period the Castle of Con- 
whose movements had in England up to this way was kept, we are told, by fifteen men-at- | 
time been regulated by the narrow principles | arms and six archers; and here, after the lapse | 
of feudalism, dawned with a brighter promise, of ages and the change of dynasties, the Round- | 
and began to flourish, as she ever does, with and | heads, under Mytton, raised their stern shouts | 
for the liberal and the free. In founding the | of victory and sang their wild hymns of praise. | 
towns of Conway, Beaumaris, Carnarvon, and | Sauntering along, we come to the remains of 
building their stately castles, with their beauty | the spacious banquet-hall, planned to follow the | 
of outline and dignity of aspect, Edward I. broke | curving rock whereon it stood. The dimen- 
through the ancient barrier and inaugurated |Sions seem to have been 130 ft. long by 30 ft. | 


| 1262 by Llewellyn : the lines of the moat may 
still be traced, and also the positions of the 
walls. There is Llanrhos Church, cruciform, 
with oak roof and carved font. Gloddaeth House, 
on the territory once belonging to Griffydd ap 
| Rhys ap Griffyd ap Madoc Gloddaeth ap Madoc 
ap Jerwerth Goch of Creiddyn. There are also 
Capel Trillo, and the ruins of Gogarth Abbey, 
on the Great Ormshead, once the residence of 
the bishops of Bangor. In fact, this neighbour- 
hood is overflowing with archwological treasures, 
and must at one time have been a great centre 
of civilization and political activity. 

A not very difficult ascent from the fashion. 
able watering-place of Llandudno, which is 
again peopling this long-deserted corner of 
Wales, brings us to the ancient church of St. 
Tudno. Here, perched on the edge of the wave- 
worn cliffs, this little mountain-oratory carries 
us back to those days when, as a modern writer 


@ new era in the architecture of our country. 
He had but just returned from the Crusades, and 


building a more commodious description of castle 
than that of which Roman, or Saxon, or Dane, 


or Norman, had left the vestiges in our island. | 


And although a great English bard has addressed 
Edward’s memory in the words,— 


Stout Gloster stood aghast in speechless trance ;” | 
we architects must, at least, do him the. 
justice to say, that for his castles in Wales, and 
the beautiful crosses in memory of his queen, | 
the devoted Eleanor, we owe the memory of this 
monarch a lasting tribute of gratitude and 
praise. Foremost among these structures is the 
glorious Castle of Conway (anciently called 
Aber Conway). As we approach it, the effect 
produced upon the imagination is peculiar and 
overpowering ; one seems to be suddenly borne 
back to an earlier age: that grey-green tone of 
colouring which invests it, made up of lichen 
and ivy, and the cranny-loving wallfliowers and 
graceful dancing ferns ; the arching and almost 
unbroken enclosure walls of both castle and 
town, ramping, as they do, boldly from slope to 
slope; the great birds alighting confidently upon 
the nodding turrets; the soft fallow grass of the 
terraces; and the quiet vastness of the whole, 
speak to the mind otherwise than of modern 
hurry, modern noise, modern meagreness of con- 
ception and smallness of endeavour. And is not 
the contemp!ation of such structures calculated to 
exalt the mind to loftier standards of thought 
and purpose? They are, indeed, like the old 
cathedrals—vast, absorbing, inspiring, profound. 
To sit down here, in student fashion, and sketch 
these noble towers and gleaming turrets,—these 
shadowy window ranges, giant corbels, and vast, 
deep gateways, cannot fail tc bring one’s art 
feelings into sympathy with the great elder 
brethren of our giorious craft. 

Conway Castle and city form a vast group, 
still possessing intact all the characteristics of 
a strong military station; the enclosing walls 
are a mile and a quarter in circuit, with four 
gateways and twenty-one small towers, built at 
bow-shot range apart, the whole being encircled 
by a deep wide fosse. Let your imagination 
supply the drawbridge and portcullis, and enter 
the castle with me, by the great western 
gateway, and, en passant, observe the little sally- 
port opening into the fosse, or ditch, of the balium. 
King, in his interesting work on ancient castles, 
informs us, that sometimes the sly old castle 
builders inserted in their outer walls the imita- 
tion of an old blocked-up doorway, or sally-port ; 
and that, in a position where the walls were in 
reality the thickest, strongest, and best pro- 
tected, so as to mislead their assailants, who, 
supposing that they had there discovered a} 
vulnerable point, brought their moveable towers, 
catapults, petards, battering-rams, war-wolves, 
and sow-machines, to bear upon the quasidoorway, 
while the besieged were gaining time within, | 
and strengthening the really weak and unpro- | 
tected portions of the fortress. We pass the | 
enormous machicolated and embattled gateway, 
telling of showers of molten lead and huge) 
stone missiles hurled down upon the assailants ; | 
and the first tower or outwork we come to is | 
the barbican, transposed, no doubt, from an 
Eastern word “ barzitane,” in the mouths of the 
Crusaders. This tower, built so as to command 
the approaches to the place, had wide stone seats 
for the warders, and those keeping what was 
called “castle guard.” Here, in the walls of, 
this outwork, were crenelles, or eyelets, for the 
discharge of missiles, most of which openings | 


| 


| 
© inka asian tin’, sullen Kine, ob which than those which were in the outer walls, and 


wide, and from 25 ft. to 30 ft. high, with three 


J : | vast fireplaces, where the giant yule-logs blazed. 
in the act of destroying had learned the art of | 


In this great hall Edward and his queen kept 


|Christmas in 1290, only six years after the 


building of the castle. 

This hall was lighted by nine windows, of 
goodly proportions; the three opening to the 
court-yard being, as was usual, much larger 


so exposed to attack. Underneath the great 
hall were the vaulted cellars, cool, deep, and 
reverberating, where the mighty vats were 
tilted, and the giant sirloins hung. 

The noble towers,—one called the King’s 
Tower and the other the Queen’s Tower,—must 
be in turn visited, and, in order to realize their 
prodigious proportions, measured, examined, 
and surveyed. Here, also, are the remains of 
the other state apartments; and above, that 
charming little groined room called Queen 
Eleanor’s Oratory. 

On the outside of the castle we counted eight 
enormous towers, having their specific appella- 
tions; as the Tower Llewellyn, the Broken 
Tower, &c., &c. The towers are circular on plan, 
40 ft. diameter, with walls from 12 ft. to 15 ft. in 
thickness, all grouted and as compact as ada- 


|mant; the overhanging tower near to the King’s 


Tower is unsupported, and owes its preservation 
entirely to the tenacity of its materials. The 
keep or donjon, always the last refuge of the 
besieged, is in the second tower on the south 
side adjoining the great banquet-hall, where 
doubtless many a captive pined within hearing 
of the sounds of revelry and mirth. 

At the east end of the inner court stood the 
reservoir, 20 ft. deep and 15 ft. in diameter. 
When we take into consideration the skill shown 
in adapting the castle to the peculiarity of the 
site, the sumptuousness of the outline, and 
the many strategical excellences it displays 
throughout, we are forced to the conclusion that 
the designer must have been not only an accom- 


plished enyineer, but also an artist of no mean 


ability. After standing the brunt of four centu- 
ries, the impetuous charges of the Welsh under 
Llewellyn and Madoc, the wars of the rival 
Roses, and the battering of the Parliamenta- 
rian army under General Mytton, the castle 
suffered its chief spoliation at the hands of the 
Royalist Earl of Conway, who, in 1665, took 
away the timber and the lead, under the pretext 
of repairing some of the King’s castles in Ire- 


‘land. Had Cromwell melted the lead into bullets 


to slay cavaliers, as was his wont, we should 
not have wondered so much ; but certainly such 
an appropriation of the materials was neither 
creditable to the Earl of Conway nor to his| 
master. But, ruin as he left it, it is still a) 


| delightful place to spend a summer’s day : to | 
‘repose on the velvety grass, and transfer the 


; +e — 
castle’s wondrous outlines to one’s sketch-book, | 
to look over pleasantly in quiet hours hereafter, | 


‘is in itself an occupation calculated to impart | 


a poetic afflatus to even the most prosaic of | 
minds. ; 
The city of Conway has also much to interest : | 


the Plas-mawr, with its great turret, built in | 


'1585; the college; the church, with its deco- 


rated screen and “ font-stone ;” and the grave- | 


'yard, and its strange inscriptions; and, more | 


wonderful still, Telford’s gossamer bridge, and | 


| Stephenson’s marvellous tube, the descriptions 


of which have already formed the subject of| 
many a long and elaborate paper. 

Setween Conway and the Ormshead are | 
scattered many interesting remains. Dyganwy 
Castle, the home of the early Princes of Wales, | 
and afterwards the site of a fortress built by | 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, demolished in | 


has said, “ The chalices were of wood, but the 
priests were of gold.” The dimensions of this 


| little church are 67 ft. by 16} ft. Although there 


are some portions of earlier work, that of the fif- 
teenth century seems to predominate, as in fact 


'it does in most of the ecclesiastical structures 


along the shores of the Menai Straits. Small 
and unpretending though they may be, they 
have all a history, and some marked characteris- 
tics, well worthy of the investigation of the 
archeologist. 

In sailing from Llandudno to Beaumaris, 
where we shall find another of King Edward’s 
castles, we pass Priestholme or Puffin Island 
(called from a migratory bird of that name). 
Punch, in his cruise, calls ita C.J. Upon this 
island stand a solitary tower, and the ruins of a 
church. There exists a tradition that anciently 
there was a ford at this point across the Lavan 
Sands from Carnarvonshire to Anglesey, and 
that portions of a paved way have been dis- 
covered at low tide. On the Anglesey shore, as 
we sail towards Beaumaris, may be seen several 
ruins; the most conspicuous being the Monas- 
tery of Franciscans, called “The Friars,” now 
partially restored. It is said to have been 
erected by Llewellyn the Great over the grave 
of his consort, the Princess Joan, daughter of 
King John of England: there is also Penmon 
Priory, founded by Maelgion Gwynedd, Prince 
of Wales, in the sixth century. 

The stone used in the suspension and tubular 
bridges was obtained from the quarries of Pen- 
mon. As we approach Beaumaris the scenery is 
very grand, and looking around we are con- 
strained to exclaim, “ How very appropriate the 
ancient name of Beaumaris,” which was “ Beau 
Marais,” or beautiful marsh; as also was the 
name of Teg-Eingl, or “ Fair England,” applied 
by the British to the country about Abergele. 

In 1295 Edward I. built the castle of Beau- 
maris; it is surrounded by a massive breast- 
work, haying a walk on the top called the 
Gunner’s Walk. This wall has ten circular 
towers at intervals, looped and embattled ; 
within this wall was a fosse encircling the castle, 
with the usual accompaniments of drawbridge 
and hersed portcullis. A carpet of verdure now 
covers this fosse, where many a hand-to-hand 
fight occurred of yore, and the arrows flew 
briskly from the bristling loopholes. Upon the 
eastern side of this breastwork, it is said, sup- 
plies for the castle could be landed by means 
of a canal communicating with Beaumaris Bay, 
upon the shore of which, the castle stands ; and 
there is still an old rusty hawser-rirg for moor- 
ing ships, to be seen near the great eastern, or 
“ sea-gate,” as it was called. The castle proper, 
which stands within the fosse, does not possess 
either the altitude or picturesqueness of outline 
that characterise the castles of Conway and Car- 
narvon, about halfway between which it is 
situated. Respecting these ancient fosses, there 
was an ordinance to the effect, “‘ that every man 
should make a good substantial faggot 13 ft. 
long, without leaves, for crossing the castle 
ditch, and that every seven gentlemen, or men- 
at-arms, should make a good and sufficient 
ladder, on pain of being chastised at our lord’s 
will.” 

Beaumaris Castle has huge circular towers at 
the angles, and intermediate ones of somewhat 
less dimensions, though any of them appear to 
have been of the kind that might have “ laughed 
a siege to scorn.” 

The great banquet-hall is 70 ft. by 23 ft., but 
from the elliptical shape of the heads of the 
windows, that light it from the court-yard, it 
would appear to have undergone alterations at a 
date posterior to the Edwardian period. 

The chapel has a solid-looking groined ceiling, 
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the only one left in the castles built by Ed- 
ward I. in Wales (excepting that to the little 
oratory at Conway); there are lancet windows, 
one in each bay, of three sides of the octagon; 
the details are much mutilated. There are 
clustered shafts in the angles, and a moulded 
string runuing around the chapel, about 5 ft. 
from the level of the floor; between the string 
and the floor is some decorated arcading with 
trefoil spandrels. There is one peculiarity here : 
where the entrances to the chapels are opened 
through this arcade : the string-course is slightly 








over a tazza filled with exotics, approached by a | road, with many a long loitering and fond-lookin 
light, fairy-looking bridge; the parterre, if you| back, we arrive at the pretty little Village G 
go in summer or autumn, is a blaze of colour, | Menai, with its cottages having their walls ang 


and hedged round by dahlias and stately holly- | roofs whitewashed. It is a lovely, straggling 
hocks, with their balls and ropes of fire. hill-side village, with here and there between 

Returning to the town, where we will spend | the houses a bold heathery frontlet of rock 
half an hour before proceeding to the other great | peering down into some deep and shadowy 
Edwardian castle at Carnarvon, and on the way | ravine, and the views it affords both up and 
shall find many interesting remains to visit. down the straits are superb. Here we see the 

In Beaumaris there is a curious old building, | suspension and tubular bridges in all their 
called the Hen Blas (or old palace or place). It| magnitude, but ere crossing over Telford's 
was once the mansion of the Bulkeleys, but is| Marvel, let us pay a visit to the little 








raised, so as to give additional headway at this, now let off to families of poor folk, at a rental of | primitive church of Liandysilio: it is built 


point. 


about twenty shillings per annum. On a beam/|upon an islet of the Menai Straits, and ap. 


There were at the Castle of Beaumaris, when | at the entrance to the Hen Blas is the motto, 
garrisoned, a captain, whose pay was 121. 33. 4d., | “‘ If God be with us, who shall be against us?” as 
and twenty-four soldiers; the constable’s annual if to say, more potent safeguard at our portals 


proached by a winding pathway through a 
thicket of sombre fir trees, then across a ford 
which, being dry at low tide, changes the island 


stipend being 40/., and the porter’s 9/. 2s. 6d.| this than the fourfold portcullis or the bastion-| into a peninsula; but when the waters of the 


Close to the castle is a street called Rating-row, | towers of a former age. 


because the market people used to bring the 


straits have risen, all communication except. 
| There is a very peculiar ceiling in one of the | ing by boats is cut off. Tradition reports, that 


provisions to the garrison here before offering | apartments. It is formed of wood and plaster, |on one or more occasions a bridal party have 
them for sale in the town. If the sellers were and Elizabethan in character. It has pendants, | been tide-bound in this sequestered little shrine 
not dwellers in the town, they could demand from which rise carved coves, slightly emulative | of Llandysilio. Though originally the parish 
immediate payment; if they were, it was cus-|of fan-tracery. These are in rows over the| church, it is now used as a mortuary chapel; 


tomary for them to give credit for a period not 
exceeding forty days. There can be no doubt 
that Henri de Erleton, the architect employed 
by Edward to design his Welsh castles, possessed 
not only excellent constructive skill, but also 
much taste, as evidenced by the use of the 
variously-coloured stones forming bands and 
quoins, battlements and embrasures relieving 
the stern monotony of the strongholds. This is 
the case at Beaumaris; and, glancing for a 
moment by anticipation at the massive and really 
grand viers of the suspension and the tubular 
bridges, one feels disposed to regret that 
there had not been a little more of Henri de 
Erleton’s spirit infused, when the materials were 
at hand and the directing eye of taste alone 
wanting. The Castle of Beaumaris is now the 
property of Sir Richard Bulkeley, whose ances- 
tor held it for Charles I. in 1643; and it stands 
upon the confines of his domain, Baron Hill, and 
forms a foreground to such a picture as Nature 
only produces when in her happiest of moods: 
the shadows of the vast fleeting clouds of autumn 
seeming to chase one another over the hills, and 
revel in their wild deep gorges, which here face 
us on the opposite side of the straits, where are 
the sister-hills of Penmaen-bach and Penmaen- 
mawr (literally, the greater and the lesser stone- 
end), and between them the heather-clad frontlet 
of Voel Lwyd. 

Baron Hill House, by 8. Wyatt, is situated 
upon sloping ground in the rear of Beaumaris 
Castle, backed up by gorgeous woodlands. ‘A 
centre and wings” are its chief architectural 
characteristics; but owing to the grandeur of 
the site it has a somewhat imposing aspect. In 
a little temple near the mansion, under the 
shadows of the spreading oak-trees, is to be seen 
the stone coffin which once contained the mortal 
remains of the Princess Joan, in 1195, buried at 
Llanfaes, as before stated, but which is said sub- 
sequently to have served as a watering-trough 
for cattle ; but what of that >— 


** Imperial Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 
May stop a hole, to keep the wind away.” 


There is a charming bijou at Nant, or Lady | 


Balkeley’s fairy cottage. You enter by atrellised | 
porch (covered with beautiful climbing plants) a | 


_whole plafond,—-or, rather, they were so until | our guide, a bright-eyed Welsh girl of thirteen 
recently, for, not many months back, the | summers, insisted upon this edifice being 1,300 
present denizens of the Hen Blas were alarmed | years old, and after a careful inspection, we felt 
by half the ceiling coming to the ground, how much more easy it would be to believe than 
with a fearful crash in the night, with ato dispute our pretty little guide’s authority, 
sound like an army of pent-up goblins. The This church possesses a very characteristic (or, 
falling of the ceiling has revealed the origi- | as the geologists would say, typical) roof, but of 
nal roof timbers, consisting of oak principals, | extremely simple construction, having deep 
which, being well moulded up to the apex, 6 ft. | principal backs resting at foot, upon the walls, 
or 7 ft. above the level of the plaster ceiling,| with neither corbel nor hammer-beam; they 
suggests the idea that this apartment had/ havea slight cusp at the apex, and a collar cut 
originally been a chapel to the mansion, after-| out of the solid (some giant oak it must have 
wards, in “ plaster-and-whitewash age,” ceiled | been) to a curved line, the ends radiating and 
as described, and turned into a banquet-hall for | dropped down into notches in the backs, and 
the Bulkeleys; and the little cusped Early | looking like enormous keys to @ semi-circular 
Gothic windows in the wall, and arched en- | timber arch; the whole is secured by oak pins. 
trance doorway, built up with masonry, add All the edges are chamfered, with little square 
force to this conjecture. The room is now used | pyramidal-shaped blocks, or wooden nail-heads, 
by a carpenter as his shop; and if his carpentry | left at intervals of eighteen inches along the 
turns out half as good and strong as the oak | chamfers, and taking away the monotony of the 
roof above his head, he will have laboured to | lines. The east end has a two-light decorated 
some purpose in the old Heu Blas. window, being very much buckled, and seeming 
Beaumaris Church is called in a local “ Guide- | very much out of square with itself and every- 
book” “a chaste and elegant structure.” Alas! | thing besides, suggests the idea of its having 
alas! for the proprieties of local criticism ! | been from the spoil of some demolished neigh- 
It is a grey old square-towered and embattled | bouring church, inserted here by the bungling 
building, the windows at the east end painfully | and unskilful hands of the spoiler. : 
flat-arched, with rigidly perpendicular tracery. H. H. Vate. 
Like most old parish churches, it is rich in the 
,memorials of the generations that have de- dae 
parted, both inside and out. The chancel is S 
crowded with monuments; and in the vestry is RESTORATION OF THE CHAPTER-HOUSE 
a well-preserved tomb, with two sleeping figures OF WESTMINSTER. 
recumbent, and lined round beneath with coats ‘ ‘cl held the 2nd of 
of arms in bold relief. By heralds it is sup-|_ T#® meeting which was he +p neater 
posed to have been erected to the memory of Sir December, in the Chapter-house of Westminster, 
Richard Bulkeley, Chamberlain of North Wales, | ®t the summons of the President of the Society 
,and Lady Balkeley, of Elizabeth’s time. The of Antiquaries, will not readily be forgotten by 
| church was anciently called “the Chauntry of | ®7y of those who had the privilege of gre 
our Lady of Beaumaris.” On a plain stone | Present. The worthy object of the mereng, vs 
, near the east entrance into the churchyard, we appropriate character of the spot where it w 
noticed this inscription :— held, the numerous and noteworthy audience, 
and the unusually happy character of the 
“MEREDITH DAVIES, speeches, were such as in every way to justify the 
Who has been our parish clerk vote of thanks which was so cordially given to 
| Full one and thirty years, J say ; the First Commissioner of Public Works for the 








Must here, alas! lie in the dark 


Bemoaned for ever and for aye.” 


From Beaumaris the road leading to the 


small vestibule, from which opens a pretty room, | village of Menai, following the windings of the 


having its walls and ceiling lined with flowered | 


chintz of exquisite design. This apartment 
bears the commonplace title of dining-room, 
though we thought that the fairy dictionary 
should have afforded a more appropriate designa- 
tion. This room is furnished in good taste, and 
looks deliciously cool and inviting (all perfectly 
appointed rooms ought to look inviting); but 
the second room you come to is, par excellence, 
the gem: it is also lined in chintz, the ceiling 
having a curved form, and running up to the apex 
of the roof of the one-storied cottage gives the 
appearance of space and lightness to these 
apartments. They are crowded with a rare 
collection of genuine majolica and Sévres 
wares, Manheim glass and clear Venetian, 
sparkling little cabinet pictures, with a vast 
number of art’s loveliest toys, brought together 
from many 4 far-off land, to grace this sweet 
domestic shrine; and flowers, gay flowers, 
all around. A French casement opens under a 
rustic arcade, upon which the windows of the 
rooms look ; outside these windows have dressings 
of bright glossy-green ivy, rooted in vases 
bracketed upon each side. There is a beautiful 
garden beyond the arcade, with a glittering 
fountain lavishing its cool and sparkling showers 


straits, abounds in the most Inxariant woodland 
scenery, every turn revealing some new beauty. 
There are steps raised, and “ clearings” formed 
at such points along the road, as are considered 
locally to possess the greatest attractions for the 
tourist ; but every lover of nature will discover 
for himself many others of equal loveliness: 
several handsome and costly mansions have been 
here built on the margin of the straits, between 
the midway road and the shore; they do not 
all, however, appear to belong to the scenery, as 
all really successful and characteristic buildings 
ought to do. One, however, we noticed, that 
appeared to satisfy this condition, and when 
afterwards viewed on our way to Bangor, along 
the opposite shore, it seemed to group boldly 
with those jutting heather-clad rocks and rich 
hanging woodlands; its grey stone walls, high- 
pitched and quaintly dormered roofs, circular- 
angle turrets and shining vanes, salient oriels, 
ard timbered galleries, seemed thoroughly en 
rapport with its surroundings, and unlike the 
incubi that one sees springing up hideously 
along the banks of many a fair English lake, and 
shining Scottish river, looking unlike homes of 
taste, comfort, or common sense. 

After tracking four pleasant miles of this 








loan of the venerable building, and to the Very 
Reverend the Dean of Westminster for the 
manner in which he presided. , 

Dean Stanley opened the proceedings by 4 
clear and succinct précis of the history of the 
building in which the meeting had assembled, 
the restoration of which to its original archi- 
tectural magnificence was the object contem- 
plated. Eight hundred years have passed 
since the original chapter-house was built by 
King Edward the Confessor, and the existing 
walls, or, at least, as much of them as does 
not consist in the unsightly walling-up of 
the ancient windows, are of the time of King 
Henry III. The spot has been the cradle of the 
English Constitution, the meetings of the House 
of Commons having been held therein from the 
first existence of that branch of the legislature 
as a separate chamber, exactly 600 years 9° 
to the time when the suppression of monasterie® 
rendered the vacant chapel of St. Stephe? 
available as a more convenient site.* h 

The Act of Supremacy and the Acts for the 


Dissolution of Monasteries were passed in this 
tia 





* The church was dedicated on Innocent’s Day, 2 
“ Rea Edwardus cum basilicam 8S. Petri apud Wee a 
dedicari fecisset in die S, Innocentivm,” Je. The “ 
assemblage of the Commons as a confirmed mp be 
tion, took place in 1265. Coke asserts, however, tha fi 
term parliament was used even as early a8 1041. The firs 





clear account of a partial representation of the people 
(by twelve persons) is dated 1268,—Eb, 
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very chamber. On the constitution of the new 
Chapter of Westminster, after the dissolution 
of the monastery, the chapter-house was not 


made over to that ecclesiastical body, but re- | 


mained in the custody of the Government, the 
meetings of the new chapter taking place in the 
Jerusalem Chamber. The Chapter-house then 
entered on the third period of its history as a 
storehouse for public records, and the late 
removal of the records to a more appropriate 
place of safety has left this ancient building in a 
state of decay and dilapidation, for which, not 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, but her 
Majesty’s Government, are responsible. 

Mr. G. G. Scott gave an interesting descrip- 
tion of the architectural features of the building, 
and exhibited a view of the proposed restoration, 
concerning which and the present condition of 
the building we have often spoken. So much 
may be traced of the old work as to render the 
renewal of the building not a question of opinion, 
but of care and labour alone; nothing except the 
details of the parapets and the buttresses being 
left to the fancy of the architect. Beneath the 
present building, the walls of which are 5 ft. 
thick, is a crypt with walls of the enormous 
thickness of 17 ft. From a straight joint which 
separates the lower wall into two concentric 
portions, Mr. Scott is of opinion that the bulk of 
the subterranean masonry is of the date of the 
Confessor, the foundation having been enlarged 
for the new chapter-house of King Henry IL., 
which was co-eval with the Sainte Chapelle in 
Paris. 

Lord Stanhope moved the first resolution, 
deploring the neglected state of the edifice, and 
explained that as a national, not an ecclesiastical 
property, the Chapter-house should be restored 
by a Parliamentary grant. The Dean of St. 
Paul’s very eloquently and very heartily seconded 
the motion, and referred to his own association 
with the precincts, as so long a canon of West- 
minster, and to the vision which he had long 
cherished of the restoration of this noble edifice 
in the character of the vestibule of a campo 
santo, which the Chapter in his time was not 
indisposed to originate. He said that our two 
great metropolitan churches were now so full 
that there was not room for another monument, 
and that, in the belief that our race of great 
men was not extinct, it was for the nation to 
provide a place in which to record the memory 
of those yet to come, 

Mr. Beresford Hope warmed the deserted and 
chilly structure by his usual genial good humour. 
He spoke of the objections which, in this utilita- 
rian age, the economists would be likely to raise 
even to such an expenditure of public money as 
was necessary for the decent preservation of this 
cradie of the House of Commons. ‘“ But why,” 
said he, “do individuals economise? Public eco- 
nomy must be of the same nature. Is it that they 
may be misers ? or is it not that they may have 
money to spare for proper uses? Let the finan- 
cial reformers, then, economise from any source 
they can a sum of 20,0001. or_30,0001. for the 
perfect restoration of a national monument of 
such unrivalled interest.” 

Sir W. Page Wood recalled an anecdote which 
Dean Stanley had mentioned, to the effect that, 
on the night of the fire which consumed the old 
Houses of Parliament, Sir Francis Palgrave and 
Dean Ireland were anxiously watching the pro- 
gress of the conflagration from the roof of the 
Chapter-house. At a moment when the flames 
seemed to threaten to turn in that direction, Sir 
Francis besought the Dean to let him take at 
least Domesday Book from its unsafe repository, 
and place it in the Abbey. The Dean replied 
that he must write to Lord Melbourne for per- 
mission! Sir William spoke of the intense 
anxiety that was evinced by the crowd of spec- 
tators, among whom he was one, when the 
flames seemed to threaten Westminster Hall, 
and of the cry that rose on such occasions,— 
“Oh, save the Halli!’ The same feeling, he 
doubted not, would pervade the whole people of 
England when they knew that they were called 
on to preserve, and to hand down in its pristine 
splendour to their posterity, a building sacred to 
all who prized constitutional liberty or spoke the 
English tongue. 

Mr. Tite, M.P., and the Dean of Chichester 
having spoken, 

Lord Lyttelton wound up the series of very 
pointed allusions to the presence of the First 
Commissioner of the Board of Works which had 
been made by preceding speakers, by saying 
that the gratitude which was expressed, by the 
resolution which he seconded, to that gentleman, 





| favours; and that, now the right hon. gentleman 
had learned his duty from that meeting, he had 
| only to go and do it. 

This called up the Honourable William Cow- 
per, who said that, if he had attended the 
meeting in his official capacity, he should, 
no doubt, have been as cold and unresponsive 
as the walls themselves. He was glad that 
the building should have been made useful 
for one day in the year, by being lent for 
this occasion to the Society of Antiquaries. 
As a private individual, he took a warm 
interest in the restoration of the edifice, for 





COMPETITIONS. 
New Congregational Church, H lifar.—A new 
'church is about to be commenced on a plot of 
land near the People’s Park, above the new 
iresidence of Sir Francis Crossley, bart. A 
| limited competition took place between Messrs. 
| Paull & Ayliffe, of Manchester ; Messrs. Pritchett 
| & Son, of Darlington; Mr. James, of London; 
| and a local architect. The design selected was 
| that sent by Mr. Joseph James, the architect of 
| Square Church, Halifax, erected seven years 
| ago, and a view of which appeared in a former 


which he trusted that some means would be | volume of the Builder. 

devised ; but he counselled the committee who | 

| Were about to bring the subject before her | : 
| Majesty’s Government or before Parliament, to | 








| endeavour to connect its restoration with some | MANCHESTER ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 





purpose of practical utility. He thought a 
Medieval structure unfit to be the repository, or 
| the vestibule to the repository, of modern monu- 
; ments; and he thought the proposals to make 
| the restored Chapter-house the casket for contain- 

ing some of the few priceless records of the past, | 
| such as Domesday Book, or the place of meeting 

of learned bodies, would not induce the House 
of Commons to vote the requisite funds. If, 
indeed the public intelligence, or that of the 

House of Commons, were sufficiently advanced 

to recognise the value of great public monu- 


ments as an important part of public education, | 


the object of the meeting would be victoriously 
attained. But whether this was the case, the 
right hon. speaker could not say. The meeting, 
however, separated under the evident conviction, 
which was expressed more or less freely by every 
speaker, that the time had come when, by one 
means or by another, this most interesting public 
monument should cease to be a national dis- 
grace. 

That this feeling will be contagious with every 
man of cultivated mind who becomes acquainted 
with the facts laid before this most respectable 
meeting, there can be no doubt; not a single 
expression of dissent or difference of opinion dis- 
turbed the cordial unanimity of the speakers and 
of the audience. To this end, however, we must 
be permitted to add, that one circumstance was 
highly conducive. The curious inspection of 
these precincts, usually so strictly concealed 
from the publie gaze, of which many attendants 
at the meeting seized the occasion, some of them | 
sketch-book in hand, to avail themselves, took | 
place after the close of the proceedings. Had it 
been made at an earlier date, there is one re- 
mark which some speaker could not have failed 
to make, which would have rendered the position 
of the Very Reverend Chairman somewhat less 
enviable. All honour to Dean Stanley for calling 
on the Government and on the nation to repair 
the ancient Chapter-house of Westminster, which 
has so long passed from the jurisdiction of his pre- 
decessors. But in whose charge and custody are 
those equally ancient and equally neglected 

| cloisters to which a groined and vaulted passage 
yet leads from the octagonal hall where the 
|meeting was convened? The curious visitor 
| who strayed from the scene, his mind full of 
| enthusiasm for the noble design of Mr. Scott, and 
| of indignation at the vandalism of so many suc- 
| cessive Governments, and of the unnatural dis- 
| regard of the House of Commons for the very 
cradle of their rights, passed through a vaulted 
passage into the damp and neglected courts of 
a building of co-eval date and of equal architec- | 
tural interest to that which he had been sum- 
moned to defend. The doorway which opens 
from this vaulted passage into the cloisters is of 
the utmost beauty and very highly enriched. It} 
is probably the gem of the cloister. But it is 
left in a state worthy of the filthiest monastery | 
of Southern Italy, corroded with the sulphureous | 
smoke of centuries, a reproach, a humiliation, | 
and a shame to whomsoever it may be that is its | 
custodian. Let not an appeal so just and so| 
worthy as the present run the risk of temporary 
rejection by the invitation of some utilitarian | 
member of Parliament that the House should | 
inspect the cloister of Westminster before they | 
reply to the summons of the Dean, and the meet- | 
ing over which he so worthily presided, to restore | 
the Chapter-house. 





Prorposrp HampsuireE Monument To Lorp 
PaLmerston.—At an influential county meeting 
in Romsey Town-hall, it has been resolved to 
erect a monument to Lord Palmerston at Rom- 
sey; and a committee has been appointed to 


| 








was of that class which was the reward of future 


carry out the purpose of the meeting. 


| THE annual meeting was held onthe 30th ult., 


in the Royal Institution, the president (Mr. 
W. K. Keeling) in the chair. The chairman said 
the council had great pleasure in presenting a re- 
port which gave unmistakable evidence of steady 
improvement in the general character and work- 
ing of the Academy. Some little dissatisfaction 
had been evinced by some of the students on 
account of nude model8 not being provided for 
their study. The council had consiflered the 
question, and were making such arrangements 
as would remove all cause of dissatisfaction. 
The honorary secretary (Mr. S. Rothwell) read 
the report. In it the council stated. that the 
position of the Academy indicated continued 
success. The number of students had increased 
during the year, and greater interest was being 
manifested by artists and architects of this city 
in their respective professions. The treasurer’s 
account was in a condition more satisfactory 
than any former year’s had been. The adoption 


| of the report was moved by Mr. C. Mercier, who 


said the Academy’s influence might extend if lay 
members were admitted into the council. After 
many years’ experience, the Liverpool Academy 
of Art had adopted that plan, and by so doing, 
had introduced into the council a business 
element which proverbially artists “did not 
possess. He would suggest that an opportunity 
should be given for the enlargement of the funds 
of the Academy, by the admission of annual 


guinea subscribers as in Birmingham. The 
chairman said the council would consider the 


suggestion. 





THE CONDITION OF THE PUNJAUB 
EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


WHEN the Punjaub Exhibition had terminated, 
and the building been emptied of the rare arti- 
cles with which it had been stored, it was made 
over to the committee of the Lahore Museum. 
The Lahore Chronicle now says,— 

“Two years have elapsed since that event, and 
in that time the curator has had to re-arrange 
his specimens no less than five times, sometimes 
having to remove them partially from the build- 
ing altogether, in order that it might be repaired, 
or rather patched up. Upwards of a lac of ru- 
pees have been expended on the building from 
first to last, and yet it is not habitable. The 
last item of expenditure was Rs. 20,000 to make 
the ‘ Hall of Wonders’ water-tight and weather- 
tight, and an entirely new roof was accordingly 
substituted for the original, which having neces- 
sarily been put onin a hurry, was not warranted 
to keep out rain; but the new roof, although 
constructed at leisure, leaks to such an extent 
that during the past rains it was feared it would 
tumble down in a heap, when the building and 


/all its contents would have been carried away 


by the flood. Until a roof of corrugated iron be 
put on the top, we recommend that everything 
of value be removed back to the old Museum, 
which, although a mere mausoleum hundreds of 
years old, is both dryer, stronger, and safer than 
the Palace of the Great Exhibition Building of 
the Punjaub.” 

A correspondent from India calls upon us to 
inquire under whose professional superintend- 
ence the faulty structure was erected; and one 
in London having apparently received the same 
complaint by the same mail that brought it to 
us, writes,—‘ This does not reflect much credit 
on the Punjaub railway engineer who designed 
and superintended its erection, but is another 
of the many instances, in India particularly, of 
the ignorance among railway engineers of the 
ordinary details of construction. It is a pity, 
also, to think that such a sum should have been 
wrung from the pockets of the native population 
for such a trumpery work.” 
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MATLOCK BATH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH.—Mkr. W. Hutt, Arcuitect. 














MATLOCK BATH CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 


Tus church, now being erected in the imme. 
diate vicinity of the numerons hydropathic 
establishments of Matlock, is to meet the re- 
quirements of a large and rapidly increasing 
population. The old church, situated near Mat. 
lock-green, being unsuited to the altered con. 
dition of the district, as well as in other respects 
exceedingly defective, will remain for school 


urposes. 

The new church, as shown in the accompany. 
ing engraving, will accommodate 440 persons 
on the ground-floor, and 100 in the gallery, 
allowing ample room to each, the internal 
dimensions being 72 ft. by 34 ft., and the tran. 
sept adding 23 ft. by 10 ft. on each side. There 
will be a large meeting-room under, with ap. 
proach through lobby in the lower portion of the 
tower. The gallery is approached by staircase 
in the upper portion of the tower. The church 
is built of local stone (known as Derby grit 
stone), with dressings to doors and windows; | 
and all mouldings and tracery are similar stone, | 
of a superior quality. 

The principal entrance is from the raised 
terrace at the south end, the doors opening into | 
a large lobby, and communicating with aisles. | 
At the north end will be a stained-glass three. | 
light window. There is a carved stone pulpit, | 
near to the right of which is the minister's | 
vestry. The roof timbers, gallery front, and 
pewing will be of Petersburg red picked deal, 
varnished. 

The lighting will be by star-burners, and the 
warming by apparatus of Messrs. Blake, of | 
Coventry. [ 

The cost of the works, including all usual | 
charges, will be about 2,1001. 

Mr. W. Hull, of Northampton, is the architect. | 








ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, MIDDLESBROUGH. 


Tus town, situated at the mouth of the river | 
Tees, has in thirty years grown from three | 
houses to a population of upwards of 25,000. | 
This rapid increase is owing to the discovery of | 
ironstone in the Cleveland hills, and to the erec- , 
tion of extensive ironworks. But, as is usual in , 
such cases of rapid growth, the accommodation | 
required for the spiritual wants of the town has 

not kept pace with the increase of population. | 


There was but one church in the place, contain- | 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, MIDDLESBROUGH. Plan. 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, MIDDLESBROUGH, YORKSHIRE——Mr. Jonny Nortoy, Arcmrtect. 
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ing 850 sittings, 300 of which are free. In 
1859, large National schools were erected, 
and were so constructed that they might be 
used as @ temporary place of worship until a 
new church could be built. These schools have 
been well filled by an average attendance of 
about 490 children, and on Sundays by good 
congregations. But this arrangement, by its 
nature, could only be regarded as temporary, 
and it was most anxiously desired that at least 
one new church should be erected among this 
large and growing population. 

On the 23rd of March, 1863,an influential meet- 
ing was held at Middlesbrough, under the pre- 
sidency of his Grace the Archbishop of York, to 
devise means for the building of a new church. 
Resolutions were passed affirming the necessity 
of church extension, and appointing a committee 
forcarrying out the work. A donation of 1,0001. 
for the purchase of a suitable site for the church 
and mage-house was kindly presented by 
the late Mr. A. B. Cochrane, of the Heath, 
Stourbridge, and of Ormesby Ironworks, Mid- | 
dlesbrough. The foundation stone of the church | 
was laid on the 11th of November, 1862, by the 
archbishop, and the building has just now been | 
consecrated. 

The church, which is cruciform on plan, con- | 
sists of nave, north and south aisles, north and | 
south transepts, chancel with polygonal apse, | 
tower and spire at north-west angle, vestry, | 
organ-chamber, and western porch, and is de- | 


signed to accommodate 900 worshippers in open | 





rivers Banw and Vyrnwy, which join the Severn 
about half-way betwixt Welshpool and Shrews- 
bury. The other district, of about equal area, 
is situated immediately to the east of Plynlim- 
mon, 2,500 ft. in height, and forms the drainage 
ground of the upper portion of the River Severn 
proper, Should the scheme be realised, the 
discharge-pipes of the lowest reservoir in each 
of these districts will be placed at an elevation 
of about 450 ft. above the level of Trinity high- 
water mark. 

The water will be conducted by separate 
aqueducts of 19 miles and 21} miles in length 
respectively, to a point of junction near Marten 
Mere, a little to the north-east of the town of 
Montgomery, from whence the joint volume of 
the water will be conducted by a common aque- 
duct, crossing the River Severn close to the 
town of Bridgnorth, and passing near to, or 
within a few miles of, Stourbridge, Bromsgrove, 
Henley-in-Arden, Warwick, Banbury, Bucking- 
ham, Aylesbury, Tring, Berkhampstead, and 
Watford, to the high land near Stanmore, where 
extensive service-reservoirs must be constructed, 
which will be at an elevation of at least 250 ft. 
above Trinity high-water mark. From these 
reservoirs the water will be delivered to the city 
at “high pressure” and under the “constant 
supply” system. The length of the common 
aqueduct will be 152 miles, and it will be 
capable of conveying 220,000,000 gallons of 
water per day. The total distance from the 





| 
| 
| 


the public, for it is not more, as we have said, in 
proportion either to the quantity of water to be 
obtained, or the ability of the inhabitants to pay 
for it, than has been expended in Glasgow, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and many other towns, 
while it is far below the proportional cost in- 
—_ by many towns which could be men. 
tioned. 





THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
SPITALFIELDS. 


How much harrowing do the feelings of the 
public require, in order to prepare the moral 
soil for an early crop of sanitary reform? When 
we find that the repetition of the most revolting 
details of dirt and death, day by day and week 
by week, month by month and year by year, 
still yields no such desirable fraits as those we 
have indicated, it is not to be wondered at that 
the efforts of a thousand sanitary pioneers, like 
the Builder, should appear to fail in producing 
any moral effect upon the community. But 
they have produced their intended effect ; and in 
this way : it is precisely and exclusively to such 
efforts that the frequent exposures at coroners’ 
inquests themselves now-a-days can to a certainty 
be traced. Time was when typhoid fever might 
cut off its thousands and its tens of thousands, 


| with no other effect than perhaps a little turning 


up of the eyes, as if in appeal to Jupiter to 
















































seats. | and the total distance from the reservoirs on the 
It has cost about 4,0001., exclusive of tower Severn will be 173} miles, to which must be 
and spire. It is built of red brick, with blue | added the length of piping from the service 
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brick bands and patterns, and with a free ad- 
mixture of stone in constructional as well as | 
ornamental details. Encaustic tiles are also in- | 
troduced on the walls; and it is intended that | 
inlay, in black cement, shall be freely intro- 
duced; but this, as well as the carving, has not 
been carried out at present, owing to want of | 
funds. The roofs are of high pitch, open, and 
covered with green and purple slates in bands | 
and patterns. 

The nave is 89 ft. long, 23 ft. wide, and 39 ft. 
high to the wall-plate, and 58 ft. to the ridge. 
The chancel is 32 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, and 27 ft. | 
6 in. high to plate. The transepts have a bold 
projection of 24 ft., and are 17 ft. wide. The | 
aisles are 13 ft. 6 in. wide. The tower and spire | 
together rise to a height of 170 ft.; and statues | 
of the four evangelists, under canopies which | 
rise into small spirelets, are placed at the angles | 
of the spire at its junction with the tower. 

The chancel and nave passages, &c., are laid | 
with encaustic tiles, in ornamental pattern, from | 
Messrs. Godwin, Lugwardine. A handsome 
wrought-iron screen, on a dwarf wall, painted 
and gilt, separates the nave from the chancel; | 
and gaseliers, of the same material, project from | 
spandrels of the nave arcade, while the chancel 
is lighted by an elaborate corona, the whole | 
being the work of Messrs. Hart & Son. The! 
chancel is raised considerably above the nave, | 
and is fitted with five stalls on each side. The | 
windows of the apse are of stained glass. 

The reredos, in three compartments, inlaid | 
with marble and mosaic, as well as the font and 
pulpit, which are of Caen stone, with marble 
shafts, and carved, are by Mr. Farmer, of Lon- 
don. The church is heated by apparatus pro- 
vided by Messrs. Haden, of Trowbridge. The 
contractor for the works was Mr. Jonas France, 
of Middlesbrough, Mr. Sturdy acting as clerk of 
works; while the whole was designed and car- 
ried out under the superintendence of Mr. John 
Norton, of London, 








WATER FOR LONDON.* 


THE supply of water to the metropolis from the 
sources of the Severn in a mountainous district 
of Wales, considering the population and re- 
sources of the metropolis, isnot one whit more vast 
or costly a scheme, relatively speaking, than the 
supply of Glasgow from the highland district of 
Loch Katrine, or of Liverpool from Rivington 
Pike. One of the districts whence Mr. Bateman 
proposes to supply London, comprises an area of 
66,000 acres, a little to the east of the range of 
mountains, of which Cader Idris and Aran 
Mowddy, in South Wales, are the highest sum- 
mits, respectively of 2,914 ft. and 2,979 ft. in 
height, and forms the drainage ground of the 





* “ Metropolis Water Supply from the Sources of the 
River Severn.” By John F, Bateman, C.E., F.R.S., &e, 
Vacher & Son, Westminster, 1865. 


reservoirs to London, about 10 miles, making | 
the total distance 183 miles. From the reser- | 
voirs to Bridgnorth the aqueduct will be carried | 
through the successive ridges of mountain which | 
it will encounter, principally by tunnelling, in| 
the same manner as the aqueduct from Loch 
Katrine to Glasgow. At Bridgnorth it will have | 
to cross the Severn by inverted syphon pipes. | 
Thence, through a comparatively open country— | 
partly by covered aqueduct or tunnel, where it is | 
necessary to preserve the water from contami- | 
nation—partly by open aqueduct, where the | 
country is favourable for such construction,—and | 
partly by syphon pipes where it crosses the | 
valleys of the rivers Stour, Avon, and other 
streams. 

The works will be simple in their construc- 
tion, presenting no difficulties of an engineering 
character. No embankment of a reservoir will | 
be more than 80 ft. in height, and they will be 
placed in situations either where hard imper- 
vious clay, or the solid rock of the Silurian 
formation, afford the means of making perfectly 
safe and water-tight reservoirs. One of these 
reservoirs on the River Vyrnwy will, by an 
embankment of 76 ft. in height, form a lake of 
five miles in length, and will contain 1,089,000,000 
cubic feet. Another on the River Banw, by an. 
embankment of 80 ft. in height, will form a lake 
of four miles in length, and contain 940,000,000 
cubic feet ; snd a third in the same district, by | 
an embankment of similar height, will contain | 
732,000,000 cubic feet. Amongst the reservoirs 
on the Severn will be one which, by an embank- 
ment of 75 ft. in height, will contain 2,230,000,000 
cubic feet—this single reservoir being 50 per | 
cent. greater than the available water in Loch | 
Katrine. 

The surveys by which these facts were ascer- | 
tained were made soon after the completion of | 
the Glasgow Waterworks, in the autumn of, 
1860 and in the spring and summer of 1862, and 
the probable cost of the works, Mr. Bateman 
informs us, has been carefully estimated. 


‘* Rach branch of the works, down to the junction of 
their respective aqueducts, will cost in round numbers 
1,100,000/.; and the main aqueduct from thence to Lon- 
don, including service reservoirs equal to ten days’ supply 
of 200,000,000 gallons per day, or twenty days’ of half this 
quantity, will cost in round numbers 6,400, 000/,.—making 
a total of 8,600,000. These estimates include the cost of 
connecting the service reservoirs with the main pipes 0 
the existing waterworks and 14 per cent. for contingencies 
upon the whole estimated cost of works, land, and piping; 
but the piping provided across the valleys of the main 
aqueduct is only on a scale of 120,000,000 gallons per day, 
as it ean be added to from time to time as the demand 
increases, So also it would be unnecessary to construct 
the reservoirs on more than one branch of the works in 
the first instance, by which the outlay of 1,100,000/. might 
be postponed until it was required,” 


The quality of the water as taken from the 
streams in dry weather is stated to be under 
2° of hardness, averaging in fact, according to 
the analyses of the late Dr. R. D, Thomson, 
F.R.S., 1°6° only, the average amount of organic 
impurity being 1°35 grs. per gallon. 








The amount of the estimate need not startle 


lowest reservoir on the Vyrnwy will be 171 miles, | help us out of the filth in which the wheels 


of sanitary progress are imbedded. It is to 
| sanitary pioneers that the new harrowing pro- 
| cess of matter-of-fact detail of every-day horrors 
is due; and no doubt, in time, we shall reap 
the fruits of it. But when? How many more 
thousands are to be slain in the metropolis 
before this consummation so devoutly to be 
prayed for shall be realized? If the parish 
authorities have not the power to slay the 
slayer, have not the Legislature power to do it ? 
Summary power is most urgently demanded. 
We are unwilling to think that it is want of will 
on the part of local authorities. When an 
owner of scores of pestilent houses is reaping 
his exorbitant rents from poor and miserable 
wre'ches, whose lives his foul tenements dee 
str»; and when he pockets the proceeds, 
refusing, for seven long years, to do anything 


| whatever to keep the property in a cleanly and 


inbabitable state, and the authorities have 
“‘much trouble” with him, and cannot get him 
to do what is requisite, surely it is time for new 
and summary powers to be brought into play. 
Would not a threat of destroying the death- 
dealing tenements help him to discover a way ta 
render them more healthfully inhabitable, even 
though he were obliged to sell a few of them to 
enable him to improve the others? Is there na 
form of the law of manslaughter, even as it 
stands, which could be brought to bear upon 
those who may be contributory to death from 
disease, whether they be landlords, neighbours, 
or district authorities ? 

These reflections are suggested by another of 
those never-ending inquests which come before 
the public as a nine hours’ wonder, die away 
like the poor helpless victims on whose bodies 
they are held, and are forgotten, as so many have 
been before. The report of this recent case has 
been thus condensed by daily contemporaries :— 

“* Some shocking disclosures of the way in which the 
poor are housed in Spitalfields were made in the evidence 
taken at an inquest held by Mr. Humphreys, relative to 
the deaths of George Anson and Margaret Anson, his 
wife, who both died in the house No. 27, Grey Eagle- 
street. Sarah Anson, the daughter of the deceased per- 
sons, said that her father was a furniture packer, She 
was sent for on Tuesday week, as both her parents were 
lying dangerously ill. Her mother died next day (Wed~ 
nesday), and her father on Friday, The mother of the 
deceased George Anson said that her son, his wife, and a 
boy lived in one room, at 27, Grey Eagle-street. They 
paid 2s. 9d, a week to Mr. Wearing, the owner of the pro- 
perty, who sublet the houses. On Wednesday week her 


son sent for her to the shop where he worked, and said 
that his wife was very ill, and that he was ill himself, She 


f | went to his lodgings on Friday week, and found him lying 
t 


dangerously ill in the same bed as his wife. Her son 
complained of the dreadful state of the premises: the 
water was kept in an old tar-barrel, the yard wet and 
dirty, the boards of the closet partly gone, and the door 
of it off. The witness descri the place as being filthy 
and foul beyond endurance. Mary Davies said that she 
lived on the ground-floor, where she had a pune. 
Her sleeping-room was 3 ft. below the level of the yard, 
and the window was level with the surface of the yard. 
She paid 4s. a week rent to Mr. ee She had lived 
there seven years, and during that time lost six ehil- 
dren! They all died under the of two years and & 
uarter. Twenty peuple (she added) lived in the house, 
tn the back-room on the first-floor a man and his five 
children lived. They paid 1s. 9d. a week rent, for the 
room was very small. In the next room the two deceased 
died, Over it lived a woman and her two children, and 
in the room next to her was a family consisting of a man, 
his daughter, and a little boy, paying 2s. 6d. a week rent, 
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In witness’s room the flooring was laid level on the 
ground: there were no rafters. The floor was the height 
of a table beneath the level of the yard. Three children 
were the greatest number she ever had living at one time. 


The jury, after medical and other evidence, returned the | 


following special verdict :—‘ That George Anson and his 
wife, Margaret Anson, died from typhoid fever ; and that the 
filthy condition and overcrowded state of the premises 
engendered such fever; and the jurors further say, that 
more prompt measures ought to have been taken with 
respect to the said premises by the district authorities.’” 


In the course of the evidence, Dr. T. Sarvis said 
that he was called in to the two deceased persons 
on Saturday week, and found them both delirious 
in one bed. They had typhoid fever. There 
was an accumulation of vegetable and other re- 
fuse outside the door; the passage and stairs 
were extremely dirty, the walls dilapidated and 
filthy ; the closet was in a disgraceful state, and 
the flooring was partly destroyed. The water was 
quite unfit to drink, through the foul exhalations 
from the drain and closet. The two persons ill 
were 80 surrounded by unhealthy influences that 
he considered there was not a chance of their 
recovery while they remained there. Mr. Turner 
cross-examined Dr. Sarvis with a view to show 


that it was an actual advantage not to have a, 


dust-bin on the premises, as the rubbish, being 
thrown into the street, would be removed when 


the streets were swept three times a week. The | 
witness said that as a matter of fact the same | 


heaps of rubbish were seen by him in the street 
near the front door unremoved from Saturday 
week until Thursday last. Dr. Letheby also 
testified to the filthy and insalubrious condition 
of the place. The inmates informed him that 
the water could only be used for washing pur- 
poses, and there was no tap to the old tar- 
barrels, which they had themselves supplied. 
Mr. Isaac Battram, assistant-inspector under the 
Whitechapel Board of Works, said that he had 
served a notice some time back upon a Mrs. 
Wearing with reference to this house; but it 
turned out that it was Mr. H. F. Wearing, of 450, 
Hackney-road, who was the owner of the pro- 
perty. He was served with a notice on the 24th 
of October, and with a compulsory notice on 
Thursday last. There were four house-owners 
named Wearing, and they gave much trouble. 
He had served them with nineteen notices since 
the 16th of August last. Dr. John Liddle, medi- 
cal officer of the Whitechapel district, said that 
he had three inspectors under him, and that 
every house in the district was visited and in- 
spected. Grey Eagle-street was the worst place 
in the district. Fever and diarrhoea prevailed 
much there. He had to complain of the conduct 
of Mr. Wearing with reference to the state in 
which he kept his house property. 

As to overcrowding, this is a most material 
point in every such case; and they who pro- 
mote overcrowding are morally inclusive amongst 
those who commit this wholesale manslaughter 
which is going on. Railway companies are 
amongst the greatest of these criminals at the 
present time. They have of late years been 
demolishing hundreds of the dwellings of the 
poor without replacing them, although they 
might do much to mitigate the evil were they 
compelled todo so. And why should not they ? 
By the compulsory erection of an equal number 
of such dwellings, with proper railway access to 
them, a great deal of overcrowding would be 
prevented. As it is, the already overcrowded 
become still more overcrowded; and we need 
not be surprised if a fearful pestilence break 
out in the east of London which will rapidly 
embrace the west itself in its skeleton arms. In 
Naples, during the prevailing pestilence, mem- 
bers of the highest classes of society have been 
attacked as well as the lowest, and isolation was 
found to be impossible, almost every third house 
having had its patient. 

The clerk to the Board of Works for the} 
Whitechapel district, in a letter to the Times, 
says ;—“ Filth and overcrowded houses unfor- | 


tunately abound in all parts of London, and it is | w 


almost impracticable to get rid of the one or 
prevent the other. 
frequent visits of the sanitary inspector than of 
the rent-collector; and I am not exceeding the 
fact when I state that in many parts of this dis- 
trict the attendance of the one at times is as 
constant as that of the other.” 

Why should so many visits be requisite ? 
This must surely be from want of power or want 
of will on the part of the authorities. What we 
more especially wished, by this quotation, to 
point attention to, is the fact that, although, 
unfortunately, filth and overcrowding do abound 
“in all parts of London,” west as well as east, 
it is notorious that Bethnal-green and Spital- 
fields are by far the worst parts of London, as 


| our own personal examination of these, as well 


| 


as of many other districts, recorded inthe Builder, 
| has long since proved. 

We cannot conclude without adverting to yet 
another of those death-dealing causes which re- 
quire a heroic remedy. Why should the rich in 
the west end of London sit at ease in their 

pauperless parishes, while the poor in the 
| pauper-teeming east are left, not only to “bury 
| their dead,” but to support their living? Why 
, Should it be the poor who support the poor, and 
; not the rich, who should be compelled to do it? 
| Why should not the pockets of the rich Bel- 
| gravia be relieved a little by the relieving officer 

of poor Spitalfields? Till this be done, the 
‘deaths of thousands of those who expire in their 
miserable homes in the east rather than go to a 
| workhouse, lie, partly at least, at the doors of the 
elegant mansions of the west end of London. 
And this, too, is an evil which, like various 
, others but too intimately connected with our 
; subject, urgently demands legislative interfe- 
rence, 





THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


A GENERAL meeting of the friends and sub- 
scribers to this charitable Institution took 


ed 
ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES, 
Sir,—On turning over my file of Build, 


after prolonged absence, I have been amuse 
and instructed on perusing consecutively the 
correspondence relating to architects’ charges 
An insinuation appears to have been thrown op; 
by some anonymous correspondent that the 
practice of charging on the average of tender: 
instead of on the lowest, was not perfectly righ; 
according to the universally accepted rule: 
which govern all architects’ proceedings. Where. 
upon Mr. T. Harris candidly states that he 
charges on the average of tenders ; what is more 
justifies it; and moreover, wishes the question 
of architects’ charges to be thoroughly venti. 
lated. Thereupon, Mr. E. L. Garbett occupies 
four columns with quotations from books, and 
lawyers, and auctioneers, and brokers, with 
much intensely virtuous indignation of his own 
as to the verbiage (verbiage, by the way, in a 
double sense) of “ professional” men, and 
“clients,” and “traders,” in contending tha 
architects should charge, not according to the 
expenditure and the trust implied by such ex. 
penditure,—not according to the market value, 
which regulates other matters (even a “ Paradise 
Lost” by 51. instalments), but according to the 
proposed or actual (query which) “results,” no 
criterion whatever being given by which the 
employer and employed could not do otherwise 





place on Thursday (30th ‘ult.), at the London 
Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, for the purpose of 
electing three pensioners, two males and one | 
female, on the funds of the institution. Mr. | 
Joseph Rigby (the president) occupied the) 
chair. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, | 
stated that they had been called together to 
elect three persons from a list of seven candi- 
dates, and regretted that the funds did not permit 
them to elect all the applicants on that day. 
That was not his good fortune, but he trusted 
that some future president would have the) 
pleasure of knowing that there were sufficient | 
funds placed at the disposal of the committee 
to elect all the applicants for relief from that | 
institution. Having referred to what had 
been done by the Institution, in promoting in 
some degree the happiness of declining years, 
he asked the friends of the institution to exert 
themselves to the utmost in finding out those 
who had not yet subscribed, and advising them 
to render help to the good work which had 
to be done. Amongst the various branches of | 
the trade, consisting, he believed, of about 16,000 
persons, there were numbers who had not asso- 
ciated themselves with the Institution, and he) 
therefore thought that the building trade had not 
done its duty. He had expressed on a recent 
occasion that the Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion should be self-supporting, and that the re- 
sources should be ample for the exercise of the 
committee in the careful carrying out of the good | 
work they had at heart; and it was desirous 
that none who applied for the benefits should go | 
away unsuccessful. Unfortunately that day, out | 
of the seven candidates only three could be elected; | 
but he hoped that those who lost on this occa- | 
' sion might be elected on the ensuing, which | 


to admit universal application.” 
| Garbett gravely replies :—‘ Let all be free to 


| any contractor.” 


than agree (considering what gratifying har. 
mony prevails in artistic estimation) in the 
valuation of the “ results” as they do in that of 
the per-centage on cost. Well may “G. W.” 
write :—“I have laboriously sought the ful! 
meaning of his remarks, so as to draw some 
practical inference for individual guidance,” and 


|ask for “ an intelligible remedy,—one capable of 
| immediate use, suited to the ways of the world 


as we find them, and so truthful in principle as 
To which Mr. 


charge, each by his own rule, on his own basis, 
and his own scale: one, if he please, according 
to the number of nails in a house, or the number 
of letters in a client’s name, or the number of 
cats met in a day,—with this sole proviso, that 


| it must not be by per-centage on outlay, or on 


any tradesman’s contract; and, I should add, 
that the architect must not choose or recommend 
Further, he suggests his own 


scale, “the superficial area of flooring ;” and 


'with this luminous conclusion, arrived at by 


merely using another phrase conveying virtually 
the same meaning (technically a sophism of 


| equivocation), that a per-centage system, or 
| what amounts to such, is, after all, the best and 


his own system,—I leave Mr. Garbett with the 
hope that some competent person may be 


‘tempted to throw a little of what my Lord Bacon 
| would call “ dry light” on aught that is unsatis- 
| factory in architects’ charges. 


Epwarp L, TaRrsvck. 








ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 


Peachey v. Alian.—This was an action brought 


| would be in May next ; end he urged upon them | by plaintiff, an architect, to recover 461. 14s. 4d., 
| the necessity of exerting themselves individually, | the balance of an account due to him for services 
| for no person could plead so well as the person | rendered. Mr. Brown, barrister, instructed by 

in such a case affected. There were several | Mr. Nixon, appeared for plaintiff, and Mr. Robin- 

gentlemen, he said, who, he thought, might son for defendant. Plaintiff stated that about 
_very reasonably be invited to assist them, for four years ago he was employed by Miss Allan to 
they really were connected with the building! prepare plans, specification, &c., for building 4 

trade. He meant civil engineers and architects. | large house for her. Mr. Peachey told her his 
| Having further referred to the large resources of | commission would be about 601. This was ac- 
the trade, he again urged that renewed exertions | cording to the usual charge of 5 per cent, a8 
| should be made to obtain new subscribers; and,| his estimate was 1,2001. Miss Allan objected 


entirely dependent on relatives an 
To do so would require more | 


| after some cheering words to the candidates, he 
concluded by declaring the poll open. 


The following were the successful candidates :— 
Joseph Trevethan, aged 71, carpenter and builder, He 
as incapable of working cepa 1 paralysis, and was 
friends for support. 
Joseph Seamans, aged 68, builder, &c. Age, infirmity, 
and loss of business caused his distress. 
Lydia A. Goodwin, aged 74, widow of a late pensioner. 
She was unable to work from inward disease. 
| Mr. George Keyes, in the absence of the chairman, 
| announced the result. He congratulated the Institution 
| on its present position, and referred to the comfort which 
it afforded to the recipients of the benefits. He spoke of 
his being connected with a company that had almshouses ; 
and two of the pensioners on the Builders’ Benevolent 
| Institution,—a man and a woman,—were inmates ; so that 
| from the combined benefits they were exceedingly com- 
fortable. He wished the Institution every prosperity, 
and hoped that, through the energy recommended Ny the 
| worthy chairman, they would obtain a large number of 
; new subscribers. 
| Mr. Joseph Bird having returned thanks on behalf of 
| the successful candidates, 


| The usual complimentary votes were passed, and the 
i proceedings closed. 


| 





to this sum as being too much, and 551. were at 
last agreed upon. ‘This was for the building of 
the house alone. Afterwards Miss Allan decided 
on adding a stable, coach-house, and other 
things, and these extras cost 3841. 6s. 9d. For 
this he charged 191. 4s. 4d., making the total of 
his due 741. 4s. 4d. Of this he had received 
271. 10s., leaving the balance he now claimed. 


Mr. J. P. Pritchett proved that the charges Pac 
according to the usual scale, The defence was that - : 
plaintiff fad neglected his duties. Miss Allan stated t “ 
when she made the agreement with Mr. Peachey, *~ a 4 
— him to attend well to the work. She cons! 
that he did not do this, and, in November, 1862, she hat 
him to make out his bill and she would pay him. At 
time she paid him 27/, 10s., and considered that she * 
no more in his debt. She told him then not to come ar 
longer. In the specification it was provided that — 
timber should be used, but instead of that an wad 
rior kind was used.—Mr. R. Lithgo, jun. Woe os 
been clerk with Mr. Peachey, said he had heard ~ 
Allan complain of inattention on the ES of Mr. Laer 4h 
—Mr. Robson, builder, said he was told by Miss en 
he had not to have any more dealings with Mr. Peachey, 
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on her account, in 1862; but he had been obliged to go to 
him sometimes. Mr. Peachey went to measure the build- 
ings with him in 1864, but Miss Allan would not see him. 
Miss Allan complained to him about the timber.—Mr. 
George Wood, builder, said that Memel timber was first 
supplied, but Miss Allan did not like it because it had 
knots in it, andthe other kind was therefore sent.—His 
Honour did not think that any neglect had been proved, 
and as it seemed clear that the usual charges were made, 
he would give judgment for plaintiff for the full amount. 








SUB-CROSSINGS. 


As regards my proposal, in your last week’s 
issue, Of a sub-footway round Regent-circus, 
Oxford-street ; of sub-footways at places which 
are now too narrow or insufficient to accommo- 





date the present and the increasing foot-traffic ; 
and of sub-crossings at places that are now 
dangerous to cross owing to the great carriage- 
traffic; I may state, in reply to your query, | 
“ What about the sewers, water-pipes, &c.?”’ that | 
the sewers generally are below the levels at | 
which the sub-footways and the sub-crossings | 
would be laid, and that the water and gas-pipes, 
where found too low, could easily be raised so as | 
to lie between stout flat iron covering plates and | 
the surface paving. I believe the water and gas 
company’s engineers would gladly sanction the | 
raising or curving upwards of two or three| 
lengths of their pipes (such is often done) in 
order to facilitate the construction of a sub- 
footway, or of a sub-crossing, at any point where | 
foot-passengers, especially aged persons and 
ladies, can scarcely venture to cross the road- 
way for fear of being run over. At very many | 
places, the traffic, both along the footways and 
the carriageways, is now two, three, and even 
four times greater than it was some years since. 
The railways now in course of formation will, 
when opened to the public, take the traffic from 
the streets to a large extent; but there are 
streets and points where the crowding will 
always be as it is now, or worse, as population 
and business increase. Hence the necessity of 
the powers that be turning their attention to 
providing sub-footways and over-footways, also 
sub-crossings and over-crossings, for the ac- 
commodation of foot-passengers. 
JOHN PHILLIPS. 





SERPENTINE. 


Many of your ccrrespondents seem to think 
that serpentine is a marble; some of them wonder 
why it is not as durable as other marbles ; others, 
among whom is the late Mr. C. H. Smith, as re- 
ported by a correspondent last week, class it 
among the coloured marbles, and speak of them 
and it as bad to work through cracks and de- 
fects. It is true that these defects arise from 
the same cause, namely, the presence of iron, 
which, decomposing, disintegrates the stone. 

Serpentine, however, is not a marble: it is a 
tale containing a tolerable quantity of chromate 
of iron; whereas marble is a carbonate of lime, 
and its hardness, as compared with that of ser- 
pentine, is as four to three. Serpentine is some- 
times good as an external ornament, but never 
when it has the white streaks so commonly 
seen in it. Lupovicvs. 





PAINTERS’ BRUSHES. 


Srr,—A correspondent writes to the Builder, extolling 
foreign manufactured painting-brushes, and hoping the 
thousands of painters and builders of this country will 
shortly be gladdened by an importation of foreign brushes, 
in lieu of the inferior class of goods made in England, for 
which such high prices are charged. | 

If you will allow a brush manufacturer, with the per- 
sonal experience of upwards of a quarter of a century, 
and whose house has been known for eighty-eight years, | 
to reply to your correspondent, I shall feel obliged. 

Foreign manufactured painting-brushes have been in- | 
troduced into this country under every advantage ; they | 
are subject to no import duty, and agents for the sale of 
a= manufactures abound in London and elsewhere ; | 
put they never have found, and never will find, purchasers | 
among painters and decorators who require brushes to | 
do work well, and to be durable, which are the true tests | 
of cheapness, | 

Why? The best English painting-brushes are made of | 
Russian bristles; the painting-brushes made in France 
are made of the soft bristles of that country ; very pretty | 
and neat in appearance, like everything French, but far | 
inferior in durability, as well as in power of laying on | 
colours. | 

No doubt the greed of gain and yearning for cheapness | 
has brought into disrepute many English brushes, by in- | 
ducing some manufacturers to adulterate them with 
fibres, horsehair, &c.; and it is well known that no mate- | 
rial but bristles should ever be used in a painting-brush ; 
vut, whenever painters are contented to pay the printed 
list price of the trade, without abatement, they are | 
enabled to get as good a brush as they can desire to use. | 

G, $. Kznt, Reporter to the Jurors of Class 25 

at the 1862 Exhibition, | 





THE BUILDING TRADES. 


_ Wolverhampton.—It may be remembered that 
in March last some differences between the opera- 
tive house-carpenters and joiners and their 
masters were amicably adjusted at a public 
meeting, under the presidency of the then 
mayor. Masters and men agreed to refer all 
disputes toarbitration. Subsequently rules were 
printed, and Mr. Rupert Kettle undertook the 
office of arbitrator ; but so happily were all dif- 
ferences then adjusted, that no case for arbitra- 
tion has yet come beforehim. To celebrate this 
success, and the anniversary of their society, the 
operative house-carpenters and joiners have just 
met at dinner to the number of seventy-five. 
The chair was filled by Mr. Butler, and the vice- 
chair by Mr. Lee. 

Durham. — The whole of the journeymen 
masons in Durham have struck work, and the 
consequence is that the masters have been put 
to considerable inconvenience, several of them 
having large contracts on hand. It appears that 
it has been customary to reduce the wages of 
the men 2s. per week during the winter months. 
This rule has just been put in force. The men 
protested against it, and the protestations being 
without effect, they agreed to strike work. 

London.—William Ellis, a carpenter, has been 
sentenced, at the Southwark Police-court, to 
three months’ imprisonment, without any al- 
ternative fine, for compelling two fellow-work- 
men, by threats and insolent annoyance, to quit 
work at the Surrey Theatre. The police-court 
was densely crowded with carpenters and others 
connected with the trade. The metropolitan 
cabinet-makers have formed a union, with the 
view of obtaining a 10 per cent. rise in their rate 
of wages. 








CONCRETE COTTAGES. 


Your account of a church built in concrete, 
near Paris, induces me to ask you to insert the 
following description of two semi - detached 
houses now being constructed at Bexley Heath, 
in concrete, under the design and direction of 
Mr. Tall. The plan adopted was simply this :— 


A wooden frame, 18 in. deep on the ground-plan | 
of the house, held together by cores and bolts, | 


is first filled with concrete. The next day, the 
frame-work is raised, leaving the cores imbedded 
in the concrete till required. The upper core of 
the previous day is used as a holdfast for the 
next day, and soon. By raising the frame daily, 
the sun and wind dry the structure. 

Mr. Tall has made a piece of concrete which 
he will test against ordinary bricks and mortar, 
the work to be of the same thickness, &c. The 
roof, which is flat, but slightly inclining to the 
rear, is also made of concrete webbed together 
by iron hoops. In the two back corners of the 
roof are two circular holes, formed with cores, 


and carried up in the wall, for the purpose of | 


carrying off the water from the roof, thus doing 
away with all spouting. I must not omit to 
mention that the scaffold is a most simple con- 
trivance, consisting of supports in the form of 
brackets, which are attached to the building 


through core-holes, by bolts, and on which planks | 
'are placed forthe men, &c. ; thereby testing and | 
proving the strength of the walls, as the weight | 
of men and materials is a great strain on them, | 
The pa- | 


which brick-work could not sustain. 
tentee guarantees the concrete to be ten times 
stronger than ordinary brick-work, and one-half 
the cost. r. 

*,* Such a mode of building has long been 
known. Concrete structures, indeed, are of re- 
mote antiquity.—Eb. 








A NEW GREEK CHURCH IN LIVERPOOL. 


Tue foundation stone of a new Greek church 
has been laid at the corner of Prince’s Park-road 
and Berkely-street. The style of architecture of 
the intended building is Byzantine, and the mate- 
rials used are brick, stone, and marble. 
plan consists of the narthex or entrance vesti- 
bule, entered by a central west doorway. From 
this, at the south end, is entered a stone stair- 
case to the gallery, which is placed over the 
vestibule. : 
ing space, forming a meeting-room, and over 
this a similar room, approached from the gallery. 
These form features exteriorly, being arched over 
with brick domes and covered with lead. There 
will also be a dome in the centre of the west 


The | 


At the opposite end is a correspond- | 


front, over the gallery and narthex. Thechurch, 
as described by the Albion, consists of nave, 
| divided from side aisles by polished Sicilian 
| marble columns, having black and dove marble 
| bases and plinths, and carved capitals in white 
| marble, the whole height being 22 ft. 6in. These 
j|are being supplied and executed by Signor B. 
| Fabbricotti, of London, from his quarries at 
| Carrara. The columns will support the brick- 
| groined arches of the nave and aisles, and over 
| these will be timber and slated roofs. North 
j and south transepts to the extent of the aisle, 
and the same height as the nave roof, make the 
building cruciform ; and from pendentives will 
rise a central dome, nearly 80 ft. high, terminat- 
ing with a Greek cross. The east end is raised 
three steps higher than the nave, from which it 
|is separated by an iconostasis, or screen, and 
| terminates with an apsidal end. The light will 
| be principally from the domes. The walls, arched 
| roofs, and domes, will be ultimately decorated 
with mural paintings. Mr. Sumners, of Liver- 
| pool, is the architect; the builder is Mr, Tom- 
| kinson. 








| METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 

At the usual meeting of the Board, last week, the 

following among other business came before the meeting. 
The Health of Woolwich. 

A report was received from the Local Board of Health 
of the town of Woolwich, stating, in answer to allegations 
which had been made, that the health of the town was in 
a very favourable condition, 


Progress of the Thames Embankment Works, Low Level 
Sewer Works, &c. 

The chief engineer presented the following report on 
the progress of these works :— 

‘‘North Side of the Thames.—Thames Embankment, 
Contract No. 1, between Westminster and Waterloo 
Bridges.—The works which have been carried out in con- 
nexion with this contract comprise about 1,670 ft. in 
length of timber cofferedams and of iron caisson dams 
completed; and about 1,568 ft. of timber and caisson 
dams are in course of construction in various stages of 
progress. Structural works of concreting brickwork, 
granite, and other masonry, and works of excavation have 
been and are now proceeding within the various com- 
eae timber and iron coffer-dams and caissons for a 
ength in the aggregate of 1,565 ft. The completed works 
comprise 975 ft. in length of the main low level sewer; 

| 284 ft. of the flushing sewer ; 1,604 ft. of egg-shaped sewer, 
4 ft. by 2 ft. 8 in. for the interception of house and other 

smal] drains which formerly discharged on the foreshore, 

and 701 ft. of the subway. The works of the Westminster 
Pier and of those contiguous thereto have been brought 
up to the level of the subway. The Embankment wall and 
works have been backed up, and the foreshore to a con- 
siderable extent filled in with material brought to the 
spot by carts from the land, or by barges from the con- 
servators’ dredgers. The quantity so filled is approxi- 
mately estimated at 408,627 cubic yards. The approxi- 
mate value of work done by Mr. Furness in the past 
month is 133,144. for works, 56,441/, for materials, and 
| 54,9447, for plant. 

Thames Embankment Contract No. 2, between Water- 
loo Bridge and Temple Gardens.-—The dam at the eastern 
end of this contract is fast approaching completion, and 
the works within Somerset House dam are actively pro- 
gressing, as are also those in the special length for the 
Temple Pier. During the month, 1,534 cubic yards of 
excavation have been got out, and 1,829 yards of Portland 
cement concrete filled in; 106 rods of brickwork con- 
structed ; 700 cubic feet of granite bedded from the river 
wall, and 1,990 ft. superstructure of 6-in. York landings 
laid ; the total completed length of the low level sewer 1s 
1,200 ft., and of the subway nearly 900 ft. The approxi- 
mate value of the whole completed, and of the materials 
| and plant upon the ground, is 157,543/., of which 4,5332. 
represent the work done in the past month by Mr. Ritson; 
of the total amount, the proportionate sum of 106,861/. 
is for works, 20,625/. for materials, and 30,0172. for 
plant, &ec. ; ; 

Low Level Sewer.—The works contained in this con- 
tract are fairly progressing, 1,080 ft. of the unriveted 

ortion of the main line and 635 ft. of the Old Ford 
Seaneh having been constructed within the past month, 
and including the portion of sewer constructed in open 
cutting from the River Lee to the Abbey Mill Station a 
| total length of nearly 3} miles is completed. The value of 
| the whole of works executed is about 173,1002. of which 
| the sum of 13,5002. is due to the progress made by Mr. 
Webster in the past month. 
| Abbey Mills Pumping Station —The whole of the exca- 
| vation for the foundation of this building has been got 
| out, and the lower portion covered with a bed of concrete 
3 ft. 6,in. thick, on which the brick footings of the outw 
walls of the building have been made, and 10 rods of 
| brickwork in connexion therewith completed ; the depth 
| of the excavation from the surface of the ground is 
| 31 ft. 6 in., this great depth being requisite on account of 
the soft nature of the soil. The value of these works is 
approximately 12,(C0l., 3,0007. being for the work exe- 
| cuted by Mr. Webster in the past month. Some boilers 
| and several large castings for the pump-wells have also 
arrived upon the ground. 

South Side of the Thames. — Thames Embankment, 
Contract No. 1.—Mr. Webster has completed 500 ft. run 
of paling for the dam, and 500 ft. in staging bave been 
driven to an average depth of 16 ft. About 500 cubic feet 
of timber have been used in these works, and about 
| 100,000 ft. are delivered ready for use. : 7 

J. W. Bazarertts, Engineer. 

The report was received and ordered to be entered on 

the minutes. 


| The Breaking-up of Southwark-street by Water Companies, 


| The engineer presented a report in reference to a com- 
plaint made to the Board as to the interference by certain 
gas and water companies with the brickwork of the side 
entrances to the subway in laying down their supply 
| pipes, and he stated that pipes had been laid down from 
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High-street, Southwark, to a point west of Southwark- 
bridge-road, for the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Com- 

any. From Southwark-square gas mains had been laid 
tote by the Phenix Gas Company, and in both instances, 
in crossing, the arches of the subway had been cut 
through, and one of the pipes protruded from one to two 


inches from the under side. In both cases the concreted | 


arched foundations had been broken through, ruining the 


paving, which he stated would not now last one-fourth the | 


time it would if it had not been disturbed. 

After some discussion it was resolved that a copy of the 
engineer's report be sent to the gas and water compa- 
nies, and that the subject be referred to the Streets Com- 
mittee to take such steps as they may be advised to pro- 
tect the interests of the Board. 


Parliamentary Schemes, 


The chief engineer presented a report stating that the 
Parliamentary deposits for the coming session of Parlia- 
ment were unusually heavy, no less than fifty-seven rail- 
way and other schemes affecting the metropolis having 
been deposited with the Board in compliance with the 
requirements of the Standing Orders ; most of them being 
for projects of an extensive character would require much 
careful investigation. He suggested that the usual 
arrangements should be made to enable him to collect 
<i for the preparation of his report upon these 

Ds. 

2 The recommendations were agreed to. 


Metropolis Sewage and Esser Reclamation Company. 
Mr. Legg moved, pursuant to notice :— 


church may now be considered complete as far 
}as the structure is concerned. Out of nineteen 
windows only four remain with plain glass; the 
rest are all filled with coloured glass. The east 
window of the chancel, one in the south aisle, 
| the west window of the small north aisle, and 
the vestry window, were all put in by public 
subscription, in memory of the Prince Consort. 
These were executed by Messrs. O'Connor, as 
also was the two-light window in the north 
transept, which was inserted to the memory of 
Mr. Crake, who during his lifetime took a warm 
interest in the rebuilding of the church. The 
large west window was by Messrs. Lavers & 
Barraud, as were also five other windows. The 
two first contracts for the rebuilding were car- 
ried out by Messrs. Dove, Brothers, of Islington ; 
and the last was executed by Mr. Harley, of 
Slough. The style of the rebuilding is Early 
Decorated. The whole of the works, from the 
commencement of the rebuilding in 1857, have 
been executed from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Raphael Brandon, of 
the firm of Messrs. Brandon & Freshwater, archi- 





“* That the engineer report to the Board what deviations | tects, London. 


and additions are proposed to be made to their scheme by 
the Metropolis Sewage and Essex Reclamation Company 


as mentioned in their gpm to Parliament for the | 
e 


ensuing session, and the amount of preference capital 

proposed to be raised by them, and how such alterations 

and additions will affect the interests of this Board.” 
This motion was unanimously agreed to, 





ON STRENGTH OF TIMBER BEAMS. 


Wuitst studying Barlow’s “ Treatise on the 
Strength of Timber,” fifth edition, 1851, I acci- 
dentally noticed the preface, wherein is men- 
tioned a very important alteration made in the 
original text by the editor of this new edition. 
The principle of this alteration runs through 
many of the pages of the work, not being con- 
fined to the page to which the editor refers in 
the preface. The principle is stated in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of Barlow’s fourth edition, 
1837, page 83; and I have underlined the words 


most affected in the question I sha)l put sub. | 


sequently. 

“‘ Hence, then, we conclude, that the deflection 
of a beam fixed at one end in a wall, and loaded 
at the other, is double that of a beam of twice 
the length, supported at both ends, and loaded 


in the middle with a double weight; that is, | 
the strain being the same in both cases; conse- | 


quently, when the weights are the same, the 


deflection in the first instance is to that in the | 


second as 4: 1. And when the length and weight 


are both the same, the deflections will be to each | 


other as 1 : 32.” 


The following extract is the way in which the | 


paragraph stands altered in the last editign of 
1851, pp. 79-80, as revised by the editor; and I 
have likewise underlined in it the words most 
affected :— 

“ Hence, then, we conclude, that the defiec- 
tion of a beam fixed at one end in a wall, and 


loaded at the other, is equal to that of a beam of | 
twice the length, supported at both ends, and | 


loaded in the middle with a double weight ; 


that is, the strain being the same in both cases ; | 


consequently, when the weights are the same, 
the deflection in the first instance is to that in 
the second as 2:1. And when the length and 
weight are both the same, the deflections will be 
to each other as 1:16.” 

It will be at once perceived that this is a 
most important alteration. It also causes one to 
reflect that Barlow must have had valid reasons 
for permitting his statement to remain in his 
editions up to 1837, especially as the experiment 
can be tried very easily. I have done this my- 
self in a rough way, on a small scale, with the 
result of once finding the strains equal; several 
times 1:1}; and several times double. I wish to 
inquire if any of your readers can refer me to any 


|  Bradley.—Bradley Church, near Feckenham, 
| has been consecrated by the Bishop of Worces- 
ter. The old church being small, and of very 
|mean architectural character, a new one was 
| projected, and Mr. Hopkins, architect to the 
| Diocesan Society, was entrusted with the ar- 
| rangements for the new building, the foundation- 
}stone of which was laid by Lady Georgina 
| Vernon on the 20th of April last. The church 
| consists of chancel, nave, and north porch, with 
|tower and spire at the north-west angle of the 
| chancel, into which the lower stage opens so as 
'to form a vestry. It is built externally and 
internally of a stone from Inkberrow, and affords 
accommodation for 190 persons, and costs 1,2001. 
The nave roof consists of plain truss rafters ; 
that over the chancel has arched principals 
springing from carved stone corbels, and pierced 
trefoils between the upright rafters above the 
wall-plate. The chancel arch is simply cham- 
fered. There is an ascent of three steps into 
the chancel, two to the sanctuary, and a foot- 
_pace for the altar. The sill of the easternmost 
window on the south side is lowered to form 
sedilia. The east window, as in all the churches 
designed by Mr. Hopkins, is kept high up in the 
wall; it is of three lights, with geometrical 
tracery, and its inner arch supported by de- 
tached shafts. The side windows throughout 
‘the church consist of trefoil-headed lancets, 
arranged either as couplets with a simple 
piercing between the lights, or as single lights, 
except on the south side of the chancel, where 
| there are three lancets under one rear-arch. At 
the west end, set within a deeply-recessed ex- 
ternal arch, is a large wheel window of elaborate 
tracery. An ornamental band of inlaid stone- 
work runs beneath the windows of the chancel 
/and round the tower both externally and inter- 
nally; also under the west window, but on the 
outside only. The belfry-stage of the tower has 
two single lights in each face, and the stone 
broach spire rises to a height of 90 ft. from the 
ground. The internal fittings comprise open 
| seats in the nave, stalls and prayer-desk in the 


| chancel, and screen across the vestry arch, all of 
|deal; a plain stone pulpit, iron lectern, and 
| standards to altar-rails, and oak altar-table. 

| Clifton. — The corner stone of Emmanuel 
| Church, Clifton, has been laid. The site of the 
; church is in College-road, adjoining the Clifton 
| College. The edifice will consist of a nave, two 
| aisles, and an apse, and is intended to accom- 
| modate from 750 to 800 people. Although the 
| foundation of the whole building has been laid, 
it is not intended to complete it at present ; when 
| the nave and aisles are completed, which are cal- 


|culated to afford accommodation to 450, it is 


| intended to open the place for divine service, 
| leaving the remaining portion to be completed 


actual experiments on a large scale, elucidating | afterwards, pa less sufficient fands are obtained 
the point in question, or if there be other means | ™ the meantime to finish the whole. It will be 


of so doing. A Srupent. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Datchet.— The parish church of St. Mary, 
Datchet, has been re-opened for divine worship, 
after having been closed for about five months, 
in order to carry out sundry additions and im- 
provements. The north aisle has been taken 
down ; two north aisles erected ; the nave length- 


ened about 15 ft.; and a new organ-chamber | 


added on the south side of the chancel. The 


| constructed of freestone and red sandstone, the 
latter being quarried upon the spot. The ser- 
vices of Mr. J. Norton, architect, of London, were 
| obtained for designing the church, and the build- 
|ing has been given to Messrs. Davis & Son, 
| Kingsdown. 
| Copley (Halifax). — St. Stephen’s Church, 
| Copley, which was recently consecrated by the 
| Bishop of Ripon, is situated on the banks of the 
|river Calder, and at the foot of a wooded hill, 
Close to the picturesque village of Copley. The 
| entrance to the churchyard is by a lych-gate of 
wood, covered with a slated roof, and surmounted 
| with a gilt cross. The plans of the church were 
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drawn by Mr. W. H. Crossland, of Leeds 

of Mr. Gilbert Scott). The plan come 
chancel with sanctaary, ending in a SOVEn ide) 
apse, a clerestoried nave of five bays, with trp 
aisles, the porch being formed out of the Wester, 
most bay of the north aisle. A sacristy, wi: 
organ-chamber above and heating “re 
low, is added on the south side of the Chance! 
The chancel is groined, having enriched stone 
ribs dividing the vaulting s » and Suporte 
on dark-brown Devonshire marble shafts, wit, 
carved caps. Shafts of red marble carry the 
inner window arches, and are grouped with ;}, 
groining shafts. The reredog and Pulpit are 
Caen stone, enriched with coloured Venetian 
mosaics, designed and inlaid by Messrs. Heato, 
Butler, & Bayne, of London. The floors of jj, 
nave and aisles are laid with black, red, buff, a,j 
grey tiles, arranged into various designs, 1), 
chancel is laid with enamelled encanstio tix 
by Mr. Godwin, of Lugwardine. All the window, 
are filled with stained glass from Messrs, Har. 
man & Co.'s, of Birmingham. The decoratioy: 
are by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London. Th: 
carving and sculpture throughout are by \,, 
Samuel Ruddock, of London. The church js 
lighted by a gas corona, entirely of iron, ani 
decorated, suspended from the chancel groinixy, 
two standards for the choir stalls, and ten in th: 
nave. The standards are of brass and iron. Th: 
\church, it seems, will accommodate 450 aduls 
and 220 children. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEV, 


Ipswich.—The new chapel, erected by th 
congregation hitherto meeting in Salem chape. 
Globe-lane, has been opeved for divine worship. 
The chapel stands at the junction of High-stre: 
with Crown-street, and is faced with whit: 
bricks, with stone dressings relieved by colours! 
bricks, forming strings, cornices, and. arche 
over the openings. The south front, which is 
towards Crown-street, consists of the principi) 
gable of the building, which is coped with store, 
and has a carved crocket at the apex, finished 
with iron finial, and a vane rising 56 ft. from th 
ground. In the centre is the principal entrance, 
leading through an open porch, with stone ari 
15 ft. high, surmounted by a gable and carved 
finial, to the floor of the chapel: on either hand 
are similar entrances, but of smaller dimensions, 
to the staircases leading to the galleries. The 
wings contain the galleries. On each side elev: 
tion there are five double-light windows of stone, 
15 ft. high, with traceried heads. The north 
wing in the High-street front is formed by the 
gable of the school projecting several feet in ad- 
vance of the line of the elevation of the chapel. 
The doorways, windows, copings to the gables, 
and weatherings are of Caen stone. The roo's 
are covered with slates and ornamental crests (0 
the ridges. A light iron railing and gates, wit! 
ornamental brick piers, enclose the two street 
fronts. The interior has the roof divided ini 
three spans transversely, with ribs of timbe: 
formed into a Gothic arch for the centre spa, 
and hammer-beam trusses over each side spa”, 
and five bays longitudinally formed into arches 
on each side, corresponding with the centre arc), 
and supported by rows of iron columns. The 
ceiling is plastered and open to the ridge, 43 ft, 
from the floor, and is divided into panels by the 
principal timbers which are stained and var 
nished. A gallery extends round the four sides, 
the south end over the porches being devoted ss 
the children, where there are sests for 150. + 
the opposite end is the pulpit, behind which ; 
the organ gallery and vestry below. The tota 
number of sittings is about 800, in plain + 
benches of deal, stained and varnished. At - 
back of the chapel, and attached to it, 18 t ; 
school-room, 60 ft. by 22 ft., and 20 ft. high, ® 
space for two good sized class-rooms. The ow 
tract was taken by Mr. Gibbons for 2,040., ” 
the designs prepared by Mr. Frederick —., 

Wolstanton.—The corner-stone of a new « 
leyan chapel has been laid in the increas 
village of Wolstanton. The plans and — 
of Mr. R. Dain, architect, of the Sytch, Barser: 
have been selected, for a Gothic chape’, rf 
brick—pressed ones to be used for the tt 
faces—with Hollington stone dressings aa te 
principal front. The internal dimensions ios 
60 ft. by 33 ft., exclusive of vestry, and orches, 
over. There will be aceommodation ~" a 
adults aud 160 children. In the centre ° + 
principal front will be an open arcade, co™ 
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body of the chapel and to the staircase to the 
children’s gallery, which will be over the 
entrances. ‘The interior fittings and the roof 
below the plastered ceiling will be of deal, stained 
and varnished. ‘Che building is intended to be 
heated with hot water; and the cost of the 
erection, exclusive of fence-walls, heating, and 
lighting, will be about 1,3007. The contractor is 
Mr. John Walker, of Tunstall and Wolstanton. 





Pooks Received. 


The Municipal Government of the Metropolis 

a Londoner. Hardwicke, Piccadilly. 
Tue author of this pamphlet proposes to arrange 
the whole metropolis into a certain number of 
cities or boroughs, subdivided into wards and 
parishes, doing away with the division into “ dis- 
tricts”’ altogether. The initial letter of the name 
of each city and borough, he remarks, would 
serve to distinguish the separate divisions of the 
police, and might also be used for postal pur- 
poses, Viz. ;— 


C. for City of London. If. for Hackney, 

W. ,, Westminster. | T. ,, Tower Hamlets, 

K. ,, Kensington. i L. ,, Lambeth. } 
M. ,, Marylebone. | 8. ,, Southwark, | 
B. ,, Bloomsbury. | G, ,, Greenwich, 
F. ,, Finsbury. | 


The boundaries of the cities of London and | 
Westminster would be almost identical with 
those now recognised. The borough of Kensing- 
ton would comprise those portions of the metro- 
polis that are included within the Kensington 
division of Middlesex. The boroughs of Maryle- 
bone and Bloomsbury would comprise those 
parishes that are included in the Holborn divi- 
sion. The borough of Finsbury would be re- 
duced so as to be co-extensive with the metro- 
politan parishes of the Finsbury division; anc 
the boroughs of Hackney and the Tower Ham- 
lets would comprise the Tower division. 

In respect to sub-divisions, the author says ;— 

** Tn arranging a new system of sub-division, we should 
endeavour to make the wards m similar to one another 
than the present sub-districts a both as re is their 
extent and population ; ! ipact as 


re 







, 
to make each ward as « 
possible, and to preserve all well-known local names. 

In many cases, two small sub-districts might be formed 
into one ward. In other cases, a large sub-district might 
be divided into two or more wards. In a few instances, 
intricate boundaries might be rectified, without occasion- 
ing nearly so much inconvenience to the staticians, as 
must result from the wholesale demolition of house pro- 
perty for railways and other metropolitan improvements 

Having fixed the boundaries of the wards, we should 
divide them into parishes and combine them into munici- 
pal and parliamentary cities and boroughs; and thus, 
abolishing all other modes of sub-division, adopt one 
simple system for all loca! purposes whatever,” | 





The proposed eleven boroughs would thus | 
be subdivided into ninety-nine wards; and the | 
parishes new and old would constitute the 
diocese of London, co-extensive ecclesiastically | 
with the municipal and parliamentary limits of | 
the metropolis. 

But if extensive changes are to be made in| 
metropolitan affairs, why not centralize the} 
whole in a mayoralty and corporation co-exten- 
sive with the limits of the metropolis, neither 
superseding the City corporation, nor allowing 
it to remain as it is, as “ A Londoner”’ proposes ; | 
but electing it from the whole of the population | 
instead of from a small though central part of it. 
Of old the Lord Mayor and Corporation were | 
appointed and intended to represent the entire 
metropolis. Why should it not be so now, by 
the mere extension of the limits of election ? | 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association: What can Window 

Gardens do for our Health? By Etizaperi | 

TWinina, 


“Mrs. Findlay’s Tea Party ;” ov, Duties of Mother, 
Mistress, and Maid. 


Published by the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, 
14a, Princes-street, Cavendish-square ; and by 
John Morgan, 10, Paternoster-row, London. 


We place these two titles at the head of this 
brief notice simply to show that the Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association are still actively engaged | 
in their good work ; these being only a specimen | 
of the instructive and entertaining little tracts 
which they have published since our last notice. | 
The Ladies’ Sanitary Association is a most im- | 
portant agent in the promotion of sanitary know- 
ledge amongst those who most suffer from want | 
of that knowledge, and access to whose minds | 
and hearts is difficult to sanitary pioneers with- | 
out the aid of this admirable Association, which | 
Ought to have the material support of every one 





| 








interested in sanitary reform and anxious for its 
speedy practical realization amongst the poorer 
order of the industrial classes. 





VARIORUM. 


Fraser, for December, contains a charming 
little essay, by A. K. H. B., “Concerning Road- 
side Stations.” His stations, however, are moral 
ones,—the views and feelings and beliefs as to 
which we fancy we have reached the terminus, 
while, in fact, we have only stopped for a little 
while at a roadside station! With what a sharp 
pang the knowledge of this sometimes comes to 
the heart ! The Christmas number of London 
Society has no fewer than twenty-five engraved 
| recollections, some of them capital. Miss 
| Emily Osborn has joined the clever bevy of lady 
illustrators who use their pencils for the gratifi- 
j cation of London Society. 
| too, 








Some of the stories, 
are very good.——“ Cholera 
| compiled from personal observation in the East.” 
By Tilbury Fox, M.D., London. Hardwi 
Piccadilly, London, 1865. We have here a 
thoughtful treatise, on a subject of unfortunately 
too great interest at the present moment, by an 
experienced medical man, already well known as 
an author, and of good repute in his profession. 
Were we to regard ourselves as nything like an 
authority in a question of this sort, we should 
probably reserve our opinion on some points in 
which we rather incline to differ with the 
author; but the treatise is an able one, and 
will no doubt hold a prominent place in the 
choleraic discussions and records. The treatise 
was read in abstract before the Harveian 
Society, on the 2nd of November, 1865.—— 
F. Warne & Co. (Bedford-street), have pub- 
lished another shilling volume of “ Penny Read- 
ings in Prose and Verse,” } 


Prospects ° 






> 
Ke, 





selected by J. E. 
Carpenter, and seemingly very well adapted for 
their purpose. Mr. Henry Marston contribute 
some very sensible and useful suggestions to 
readers and orators under the heading “ Elocu- 
tion considered as an Art.’ The volumes are not 
numbered or otherwise distinguished : this mis- 
leads buyers, and so is a mistake.——The Art- 
Journal closes the year with a very good number, 
including illustrated papers on Embroidery by 
the Rey. E. I. Cutts; and Kaulbach by Mr. J. B. 
Atkinson ; Mr. L. Jewitt treats of the Yorkshire 
Potteries ; and Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s “ Memories ” 
are of George Crabbe. Amongst the engravings 
is a sparkling presentation of Poole’s “ Gipsy 
Queen.”——The illustrations in the 1865 volume 
of “The Children’s Friend” (Seeley & Co., 
Fleet-street), are even better than they were in 
the last. It makes an attractive and instructive 
little volume, sure to be appreciated by the 
young folks. 


CS 








Miscellanea. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The next meet- 
ing of the Voluntary Examination Class will be 
held on Monday next, December 11th. Subject, 
“ Plumber, Painter, and Glazier,” by Mr. Ed- 
meston. 

THe Institution or Civin ENGINEERS.—At 
the meeting on Tuesday evening, the 5th of 
December, Mr. John Fowler, V.P., in the chair, 
the first ballot for the session 1865-66 was taken, 
when fifteen Members and twenty-five Asso- 
ciates were duly elected. 


THE LATE Captain Fowke, R.E.—We content 
ourselyes now with mentioning, with very great 
regret, the decease of this gentleman, which 
took place on the 4th inst., at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. He was but forty-two years of 
age. Eminently what the world calls “a lucky 
man,” his death, at this early age, and when the 
way to fortune seemed straight before him, 
might be made to point instructive teaching. 


ENGLISH OPERA, CovENT-GARDEN.—A charm- 
ing performance is Miss Pyne’s Angela in the 
“Domino Noir.’ Auber’s sparkliag music suits 
her entirely ; and, as has always been the case 


| when she has played the part, her audience were 


delighted from first to last. Miss Thirlwall well 
contributed on Wednesday to the general success. 
and Mr. J. G. Patey, who is justly rising in 
public estimation, sang the part of the gross 
convent porter to perfection. — A new opera in 
one act, by Mr. C. Deffell, entitled “ Christmas 
Eve,” probably intended to go with the Panto- 


| mime, is announced for the 13th. 


f 
| ARcuHirecturat Institute or Scortanp.—At 
| the annual general meeting of the Architectural 
| Institute of Scotland, held in the Hopetoun 
| Rooms, Queen-street, Edinburgh, on the evening 
of Monday, the 4th instant, an address was deli- 
vered by the Very Rev. Dean Ramsay, “On 
Fluctuations in Architectural Taste, as especially 
applicable to Great Britain. 


Fatt or A Rattway Vtapvcr.—The viaduct 
between Brockholes and Thongsbridge, near 
Holmfirth, on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway, gave way early one morning, causing 
the railway traffic to Holmfirth to be wholly 
suspended. Originally the bridge was a wooden 
structure, but, as it became rotten and inse- 
cure, the company resolved to replace the 
woodwork with stone, and the rebuilding was 
commenced about twelve months ago. The 
viaduct consisted of about thirteen arches, and 
was 200 yards in extent. The masonry was on 
the point of completion, platelayers were laying 
the metals, and it was expected that the new 
double line would be opened for general traffic 
in a few days. This expectation, however, will 
not be realised, for, about a quarter to six o’clock 
on Sunday morning, the viaduct in the centre 
and the whole of the arches, from one end to 
the other, fell in with a tremendous crash. It 
is most fortunate that the viaduct succumbed 
at this time, the first train to Holmfirth being 
due at Brockholes at seven o’clock. It is sup- 
posed that the foundations of the new viaduct 
had been weakened by a rivulet which runs 
through the middle of the arches. 


SewaGe or Towns: Dectsive JupGMENT.—In 
March last a miller at Bailbury, named Spokes, 
obtained an injunction to restrain the Local 
Board of Health from continuing, after the 1st 
f July, to permit the sewage of the town to flow 
the river Cherwell, so as to render the 
water near the plaintiff’s mill injurious to the 
health of the persons resident there. The Board 
of Health immediately began to take the opinion 
of eminent analytical chemists as to what could 
be done towards establishing a system by which 
the sewage should be deodorised and carried 
away without making use of the river. Their 
counsel, however, says, that there are peculiar 
difficulties in the case, and that no solution of 
them has yet been found. The plaintiff has now 
applied for a writ of sequestration against the 
Board. Vice-Chancellor Wood asks, is a man 
who throws his sewage into his neighbour’s 
yard, when he is ordered by the court not to do 
so, to be allowed to come with a story that he 
has consulted the most eminent analytical autho- 
rities, and that no means can be devised for 
deodorising the filth, and that he cannot help 
throwing it on his neighbour’s property? His 
Honour says it makes no difference whether the 
wrong is done on behalf of thousands of persons 
or of one only. The order was plain and dis- 
tinct in its terms, no human being could mis- 
understand it, and it must be obeyed to the 
letter. He accordingly ordered the writ of 
sequestration to issue. 


into 


MEMORIAL OF THE LATE Ear OF CARLISLE,— 
An influential meeting of noblemen and gentle- 
{men has been held at York for the purpose of 
arranging as to the steps requisite towards the 
erection of a monument to the late Earl of 
Carlisle. Earl Fitzwilliam occupied the chair, 
' and the meeting was addressed by the chairman 
and by the Earl of Zetland, Earl Cathcart, Lord 
| Wenlock, the Archbishop of York, Lord Hough- 
'ton, Lord F. Cavendish, and M. Gaskell. Lord 
| Houghton, in the course of his speech, said :— 
“They were met to make a memorial for Lord 
Carlisle. What was the meaning of this memo- 
rial? It was that they should raise to his 


.| memory something which should carry the recol- 


lection of him, and suggest that recollection 
when they were all passed away. It was the 
| province of art, and of art alone, to perpetuate 
in this way the memory of great men. Philan- 
| thropy stood upon its basis; but for this purpose 
| philanthropy failed. It was art, and art alone, 
which, in its self-sacrificing nature, and apart 
from other motives and principles of humanity, 
perpetuated the memory of distinguished men. 
| He thought they deviated from the just principles 
lof human association on this matter; and if 
| they connected the name of any particular man 
| with any other object, with any other memorial, 
\in a short time that other object or memorial 
would leave the man, and the memory of the 
| man would pass away.” Appropriate resolutions 
‘were passed, but no special form or site for the 
| monument was decided on. 















































































































































880 THE BUILDER. 
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Prans For Private Briis.—Yesterday the; Ptasterinc.—“ R. T.” suggests that, in cer- 
list of plans deposited at the Private Bill Office | tain cases, the refuse of cocoa-nut fibre might 
of the House of Commons was issued. The/ serve, in the absence of hair, to mix with 
number deposited to the 30th ult. was 450, of | “ coarse stuff” as a binder. 


which 334 related to railways. WorkinGc Men’s Cottece.—The building fund 


Prorosep Pyevaatic Ratcway UNDER THE | has nearly reached 4001. in amount, but they 
Mersry.—It has been resolved to form a pneu-| want 3,0001. to do all that is needed. Surely 
matic railway 25 ft. below the bed of the river | help will be found? The number of students is 
Mersey, between Liverpool and Birkenhead. | now 509. 

Sir Charles Fox recently gave an explanation of Tue Preston Exursition.—This exhibition, 


ioe ————— rous and influential meet- | which has been eminently successful, was to be 
‘ | publicly closed on the 7th instant. The total 
LrantHony Anspry.—The clergyman calling 
himself Father Ignatius has, it seems, obtained 160,000, and the receipts amount to about 
the consent of the proprietor of the ruins of | 4,3001. 
Llanthony Abbey, in Monmouthshire, to a transfer, | 
by purchase, of the ruins and some land sur- | 
rounding them, in order that the abbey may be 
restored ! 


THe Merropourtan Sanitary ASSOCIATION.— 
The new society intend to hold their first con- | 
ference meeting on Thursday evening, December 


Sr. Martin’s Hatt.—Arrangements have been 
made with the proprietor of St. Martin’s Hall, 
| Long-acre, for the large hall, which will be fitted 
up as a theatre, to be let for amateur perform- 
ances only. The floor shonld be looked to. 


Tue SHerrietp Scuoor or Art.—The effort 








14th, at the Rooms of the Society of Arts, John- 
street, Adelphi. Mr. Thomas Chambers, M.P., 
will preside, and Dr. Druitt will deliver an 
address on “ The Defects in the existing Sani- 
tary Laws, with Suggestions for their Amend- 
ment :” after which, discussion on the subject 
will be invited. 


Destruction or Dr. Tyno’s Caurcn at NEw 
Yorx.—&t. George’s Episcopal Church is that 
of the Rev. Dr. Tyng, who is known to a large 
circle in this country. The edifice was com- 
menced in 1546 and completed in 1848. The 
cost of the ground and building together was 
250,000 dollars. The interior was decorated in 
the most costly manner, and ornamented with 
various designs in fancy wood work. It would 
accommodate about 2,000 persons. 


DEMOLITION OF THE CoLLEGEF, Docrors’- 
Commons.—The necessary preliminary steps are 
now being taken by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works of granting compensation to the advo- 
cates, proctors, and other persons resident, or 
having a vested interest in the College, Doctors’- 
commons, previous to the early demolition of the 
ancient building, the site of which is required 
for the formation of the contemplated new street 
from Blackfriars Bridge to the Mansion Honse. 


OPENING OF SrrRatrorD WorkMEN’s Hat 
and CLuB Rooms.—This building, which has 
just been erected in West Ham.-lane, near to the 
Swan Hotel, has been opened by a svirée and 
public meeting. The building is from a design 
presented gratuitously by Mr. G. B. Marshall, 
the surveyor to the local board of health. It 
contains five rooms, to be used separately for 
reading, chess and draughts, and bagatelle ; and 
at the back is a large hall, fitted up for lectures 
and public entertainments. In front, just previ- 
ous to the opening, were planted some choice 
shrubs, including two Wellingtenia gigantea. 


THe ANGLO-FRENCH EXHIBITION AT THE 
CrystaL Patace.— This Exhibition has been 
closed. Nearly 200 persons met at dinner, after 
the closing, at the Freemasons’ Tavern; Mr. 
William Hawes, the chairman of the council of 


now being made to relieve this institution of the | 
pressure of debt has met, it seems, with con- | 
siderable success. The donations already amount 

to more than 8001. A respectable addition has | 
also been made to the annual income of the | 





BorinG Quicksanp.—The Ryhope Coal Com. 
pany, “a sinking their second pit, have 
succeeded in passing through the quicksand 
72 ft. in thickness, underlying the magnesian 
limestone in the county of Durham. 


A Hint ror Lance Towns.—The inhabitants 
of Grantham have determined upon planting 
trees along some of the principal approaches to 
their town. Fifty trees are to be planted imme. 
diately, to begin with, and more will come in 
due time. 


Bets ror PHILADELPHIA.—A few weeks 


number of admissions has been upwards of | Messrs. Mears cast a peal of eight bells, at their 


foundry, in Whitechapel, for St. Mary’s Church, 
Philadelphia. The bells were inspected by Mr. 
Thomas Walesby. The weight of the tenor is 
22 cwt., and its note E flat. 


Mavon, Essex: ResEatina AND RESTORATION 
or Aut Saints’ Cuurcu.—This fine old building, 
which has to accommodate two parishes, is 
about to undergo some considerable internal 
alterations, in the removal of the whole of the 
old-fashioned pews, for which open seats will be 
substituted. Mr. W. Adams, architect, of Mal- 
don, has prepared the plans, by which additional 
sittings will be gained, and the structural beanties 





: : f the church, which are considerable, will be 
school. We trust the effort will be persevered |? : a Ag 
in until the debt shall be liquidated. © | brought into view. The row of sedilia, and the 
| entrance to a crypt, will be especially striking. 
Devizes Scnoot or Arw—At the soirée of The plans will be carried out immediately, the 
the Literary Institution recently held at the subscriptions for the restoration being very 
Town-hall, the prizes to the students of the liberal. The indispensable comforts of warmth 
School of Art were presented by Sir Thomas and artificial light, which have never been 
Bateson, bart., M.P., and the first report of the | scientifically managed, will also receive due 
School of Art was read by the Hon. Secretary | attention. 


(Mr. Wittey). The school commenced on the, Gypyy, Easteen Ratuway. — The committee 


4th of May, 1864, and is held in the Grand Jury- | : ’ 
room of the Assize Courts. The number of stu- Trine tales Sinan we = ag Prine 
dents is eighty-five. | last, have issued a preliminary report, wherein 
Dunsrortu Cuvurcu, Borovenpripcr. — The | they say that,—“ The ‘ borrowing powers’ (sub- 
roof of this new edifice has recently exhibited | ject to the sanction of the shareholders) have 
signs of giving way. It appears that the design | been largely exceeded during the past three 
submitted by the architect necessitated the roof years ; in fact, to such an extent, that the com- 
being covered with very heavy stone slating or | mittee cannot conceive any condition of circum- 
slabs, said to weigh between fifty and sixty tons; stances which could justify, or render even 
and that this weight has eventually cracked the | temporarily necessary, so grave a departure 


north wall, which is now a little removed from | 
its perpendicular. The outer walls have been 
wedged up by heavy timbers, and the stone roof 
is being removed, to be replaced with one of 
much less weight. It is said that the cost of| 
repairing the roof will be between 601. and 701. 


An “ Anacram.”—*“ What is an anagram ?” 
writes “ Juvenis ;”” a question that any dictionary 
would answer for him. But as we happen to 
have a good one, dpropos and, we fancy, not 
generally known, we step down to reply to the 
question. The word anagram, then, Master 
Juvenis, compounded from the Greek ana, back, 
and gramma, a letter, signifies a transposition of 
letters so as to form other words :— 

** Live, vile, and evil, have the self-same letters, 
He lives but vile whom evil holds in fetters.” 
But the curious example we would give is this, 
that the letters in ‘Henry John Temple Vis- 
count Palmerston”’ make exactly these words,— 
Only the Tiverton M.P. can help in our mess! 


from all commercial principles.” They are 
nevertheless prepared “to recommend that the 
shareholders should sanction the borrowing 
of the several sums of money mentioned in the 
directors’ advertisement, upon the distinct un- 
derstanding that, for the future, no such irregular 
borrowing shall, under any circumstances, take 
place ; but that when the Parliamentary Powers 
are required to be exercised, the previous sanction 
of the shareholders shall be asked and obtained.” 
The committee “express their conviction that 
the small dividend proposed to be paid to the 
shareholders at the last general meeting had 
not been earned, and, therefore, in their opinion, 
ought not to have been even suggested by the 
Board of Directors.” 





TENDERS 


For alterations to Greno House, 
field & Son, architects :— 


Messrs, M. E. Had- 


the Society of Arts, presiding. The guarantors,, Raitway CoMPENsaTION.—Cadbury and Others 
it appears, will have to be called upon to make | v. The London and South-Western Railway.—This 
good a pecuniary deficiency, but otherwise the ex- was a compensation case, in the Sheriff’s Court, 
hibition seems to have been regarded as successful, | for land at Hammersmith. The value of land 
and the chairman at the meeting said he hoped | had greatly increased in this neighbourhood. 
the committee which had managed the Anglo- | Witnesses were called on both sides, and the 
French Exhibition, and the meeting that even-| case occupied the day. Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., was 
ing, would try and perpetuate what they had | for the claimant; Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Gadsden 
commenced so well, and would go on year after | for the company. The claim on one side was 
year in their efforts to bring English and French | 8,5691., and on the other 3,9001. Mr. Under- 
workmen together. | sheriff Burchell summed up the evidence, and 
'told the jury to exercise their own judgment in 


Sr. Barnapas’s, EpGware-roav.—The Bishop . pie 
of London has now consecrated the church, | *® matter. The jury awarded 5,5001. 
Master AND Servant.—A carpenter in the 


erected during the present year in Bell-street, | 
Edgware-road, and named after St. Barnabas.| employ of the Vale of Neath Railway Company 
The church is capable of accommodating 700| was going up a ladder to a scaffolding erected 
persons, and consists of nave, aisles, and chancel, | close by a turntable, when an engine, which was 
with an aisle for children, and vestry. The | being turned round on the turntable, struck the 
building stands north and south, instead of east ladder, and he was thrown to the ground and 
and west, but this is owing to the peculiar form | much injured. The accident was owing to the 
of the site. Over the altar is a metal cross,| negligence of the porter who had the manage- 
affixed to the wall, bearing in itscentrea circular | ment of the turntable. The carpenter brought 
mosaic representing the Lamb, on a gold ground. | an action against the company, but the Court of 
Above the chancel arch is a figure of the Saviour | Exchequer Chamber has decided that the plain- 
seated, painted in fresco, and the north window | tiff and the porter were servants in a common 
is of stained glass. The cost of the church, | employment, and that therefore the case came 


. 
. 


exclusive of warming apparatus and decorations, 
amounted to about 3,6001. Mr. Arthur W. Blom- 
field was the architect, and Mr. C. N. Foster the 
builder. 


within the well-known principle that a master is 
not liable to one servant for injury done to him 


by another who was engaged in a common em- 
ployment with him. 








For ten cottage houses at Barber Nook, near Sheffield, 
for Mr. Mitchell, Messrs. M. E. Hadfield & Son, 





architects :— 
Byron .. £1,250 0 0 
| REESE 1,186 0 0 


Butler (accepted) 





For the erection of a new building, corner of Jewry- 
street and George-street, Aldgate, fur Mr. Robert Heley. 
Quantities supplied :— 


PRI. ni, pach ancobsacsnbevenuniets £5,300 0 0 
MEME scickctocnenitiietasabisveieneitns: See ae 
INE  Vascctcsaiunsdensaicieccnsasiaesnad 5,153 0 0 
RN dnctabackdincsiictasmictenatditnds 6,140 0 0 
TURE Ficaendccmsbasilonaustensiiensnans 5,140 0 0 
TN LOTT TN Fe 120 0 0 
DENEe Fe AMIE asics acksecbanansactncd 5,050 0 0 
TUE. Sikdisebiisbuskicsisacshoinnsiaeiecsnes 4,968 0 0 





on 
o 
— 
& 
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For villa residence, at Surbiton Hill Park, 


W.S. T. Sandilands. Mr. 2. Roberts, architect :— 
> 4 ~ staesaiere £3,380 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler ..............0.-.008 3,352 0 0 
Axford & Whillier ............0000 3,285 0 0 
Sharpington & Cole .....6....000+ 3,244 0 0 
IN tinea cnincdicaniceaninnaste 3,138 0 0 
RMIND adiiccs,shcincsrcohoboapaberes> 3,010 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw .................000 2,995 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ............... 2,847 0 0 





For alterations to premises, No. 35, Coleman-street. 
Mr, W. Rm, architect :— 


OED nish vicdinitsoxneaditecdncetins £1,406 0 0 
YD aR 1,423 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 1,384 0 0 
Patrick & Bon ...........600 jaiiasdin 1,194 0 0 

aia 1,111 0 0 
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